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Opportunities for Research in the 
History of Technology* 
MH 


Rupotr A. CLEMEN 
E. 


velopment of technology to be told bluntly in 1951 that 

such an important subject as the history of technology is 
an unploughed, a wide-open field for research. This is the 
consensus of a number of the rather few men who have done 
pioneer scholarly research and writing in this field—men like 
Lewis Mumford, Professor John Oliver of Pittsburgh, Roger 
Burlingame, S. Colum Gilfillan, Professor W. Rupert Mac- 
laurin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Profes- 
sor Bernard Cohen of Harvard, President Lynn White, Jr., of 
Mills College, and Professor Louis C. Hunter of The Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces. 

It may likewise surprise many to learn that only last year 
did there appear a textbook which, in two volumes, for the 
first time gives adequate attention among history textbooks to 
the factor of technology in our national life through the years. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Curti, Shryock, Cochran, and Har- 
rington for this new treatment.1 We need more such inter- 
pretive studies of the history of technology in an age of revo- 
lution which seems to have lost a sense of tradition. 

Twenty-one years ago John Dewey declared an optimistic 


I: may surprise historians in this land famous for its de- 


* This article is the —— of a paper read at the annual meeting of 


the American Historical Association at Chicago, December 29, 1950. The 
author is Executive Vice President, The Society of American Historians, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

1 Merle Curti, Richard H. Shryock, Thomas C, Cochran, Fred H. Harring- 
ton, An American History (2 vols., New York, 1950) . 
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faith in technology as the force in our life which is “finally 
significant,” that is “the thing that is most promising in our 
civilization.” He thought technology, with its increase in 
man’s power over nature, “might well bring a new individu- 
alism.”” He concluded that “the world has not suffered from 
the absence of ideals and spiritual aims nearly as much as it 
has suffered from absence of means for realizing the ends it 
has prized in a literary and sentimental way.”? 

Three years ago Karl Compton, then President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pointed out in his 
Wallberg lecture at the University of Toronto, that one of the 
lessons of history is that the improvement of man’s physical 
and environmental well-being does much to contribute to 
the elimination of political and social unrest, and the reverse 
promotes revolution. Continuing, he made this significant 
comment: 


If we were to examine into all the needs and desires of men we would 
discover two facts. One is that science and engineering have positive con- 
tributions to make to every one of these requirements. The other is even 
more striking. I believe that technological progress is the only common 
denominator to them all—the only solution which can simultaneously 
satisfy these statements of human needs. Laws, ideologies, economic 
theories, ethics and brotherly love can provide orderly distribution, re- 
duce waste, and promote goodwill among men, but they cannot create the 
wherewithal to satisfy all the apparently conflicting demands of man- 
kind.8 


These two distinguished men—one -a philosopher, the 
other a scientist—agree on the vital importance of technology 
in our civilization. Why then should such a lack of articles 
and books on technology in our historical literature exist so 
late in our history as 1951? 

Perhaps one reason why there has not been much research 


2 John Dewey, Individualism, Old and New (New York, 1930) , 29, 90. 
8Karl Taylor Compton, The Scientist and the Engineer, The Second 
Wallberg Lecture (Toronto, 1949) , 21. 
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into the history of technology is that technology as we know 
it today seems to many of us very new and contemporary. We 
ignore the record which tells us that every age in history has 
had its technology. 

This fact, that technology has so recently become the most 
urgent of all problems, contrasts strangely with the other fact 
that technology is as old as humanity. Human history begins 
with the invention of the first stone tool. That was tech- 
nology. It was started by Man the Maker, Homo Faber, be- 
ginning to subdue the forces of nature and bend them to his 
will by the creation and use of artificial tools. But through the 
Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, the transition 
from one to another was so gradual that it was imperceptible. 
Yet their technologies were the oft-forgotten basis of political, 
social, and cultural changes, with nowhere in this technical 
evolution a revolutionary break with the past. 

This was quite true also through the days of the Roman 
Empire and the Middle Ages until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But then a break came, and this quiet but 
persistent underground current of technological change 
broke through the surface of political and social life. The 
curve of development, which has become a continuously and 
imperceptibly rising straight line, abruptly took the form of 
a parabola, becoming steeper and steeper. 

Two hundred years ago technology became a great revo- 
lutionary power, and it has been the dominating factor in mod- 
ern civilization. We live in the “Age of Technology,” in a 
revolution with a new tempo of rapid social adjustment that 
is confusing and disconcerting. We must recast our ideas and 
attitudes once or even twice in the space of one active work- 
ing life. And the pace is quickening. For those of us who 
began our careers in the golden Edwardian sunset of the Vic- 
torian day and have had to live through two world wars, it 
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is difficult to gain historical perspective which is really objec- 
tive. That is what historians should help us to achieve. 

One of our mistakes in interpreting the role of technology 
for our time, according to the eminent European theologian, 
Emil Brunner, in his recent Gifford Lectures, is that we 
falsify the picture of real history by making the cause the 
effect and the effect the cause. He says, for example, that this 
idea of social adaptation lagging behind technical progress 
rather hides than reveals the truth. For Brunner holds that 
it is not technology which has created modern man. Rather 
it is man who has created his technology. The technical man 
existed before technology.* 

Take, for illustration, the most famous novel hero of the 
age which immediately preceded the technical revolution— 
Robinson Crusoe. Compare Robinson Crusoe with his col- 
league in suffering, the equally famous Greek hero, Ulysses. 
How differently they face their identical lot of being cast by 
shipwreck on a solitary island! 

Technically, there is not much difference between Cru- 
soe and Ulysses. An important difference is that Defoe’s hero 
has the advantage over Homer’s, that he has and uses gun- 
powder. But note the main difference, which is what Defoe 
wants to show, namely, how Crusoe masters his hopeless 
condition. 

This is the inspiring idea which has made the book a 
favorite of youth: the idea of the man who helps himself out 
of his difficulties, the man who—ingenious in quite another 
sense than Ulysses—is capable of subduing hostile nature step 
by step. 

In viewing man in relation to nature and technology 
through the ages, a task especially suitable for the historian, 
we have fascinating opportunities for re-evaluation and re- 


4 Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization (New York, 1949), II, 4. 
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interpretation of man’s role and action, failure and achieve- 
ment. 


II. 


What are a few of these innumerable opportunities for 
the historian? 

First of all, anyone wanting suggestions for worthwhile 
topics to investigate and write on, should get in touch with 
one of the pioneer historians in this field, all of whom will 
be glad to help newcomers. Among them are N. S. B. Gras, 
recently retired as Professor of Business History at Harvard; 
the Business History Foundation, which owes its existence to 
Gras, and is carrying on a great project in writing the history 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its affiliates; 
the Committee on Economic History and the Harvard Cen- 
ter for Entrepreneurial History, under the guidance of Dr. 
Arthur H. Cole; the Economic History Association, which 
publishes the Journal of Economic History; Professor W. 
Rupert Maclaurin of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who has been directing studies in the technological 
history of various industries, including radio, paper, electric, 
glass, and housing. Individual members of the Society of 
American Historians have been and are pursuing research in 
industrial history and will be happy to aid with suggestions. 

And as an inspiration for those who need it to stir their 
interest in the rich store of material that lies in the tech- 
nology of industry, I can refer them to a recent volume, 
Mechanization Takes Command, by a distinguished Swiss 
scholar and architect, a professor in the University of Zurich, 
Siegfried Giedion.’ This tireless worker spent some years 
here in the mid-1940’s, studying the technological aspects of 
our industrial history. He shows, in an artistic, if not a scien- 


5 Siegfried Giedion, Mechanization Takes Command (New York, 1948). 
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tific manner, with hundreds of illustrations and with infec- 
tious enthusiasm, how industry after industry, if properly 
searched, is rich in material for historical monographs of 
fascinating interest. If Giedion has exhausted the Yale lock, 
what about the lead pencil, and the pen, and the paper box, 
factory-built furniture, the camera, optics, locomotives, air- 
conditioning, and a host of other things? 

There is no good general history of industrial research, 
though last year a book was published dealing with the first 
fifty years of the pioneer industrial laboratory in this country, 
that of the General Electric Company.* There is opportunity 
for many scholarly historical studies of industries other than 
the ones usually thought of, which are the great mass manu- 
facturing industries like steel and automobiles. Also, we 
should have interpretive studies of the origin and develop- 
ment of industries based on various individual sciences, like 
physics, geology, biology, and chemistry. Here, for example, 
there is a great group of subjects growing out of the discovery 
of the sulfa drugs, penicillin, the antibiotics and their eco- 
nomic effects and improvement in the health of contempo- 
rary man. In this area some of the significant work under the 
auspices of the Atomic Energy Commission will probably 
be available in the near future. 

In delving into the histories of our infinite variety of in- 
dustries where technology is brought into play in our society, 
the historian should ask questions like these: 


1. Are there barriers to innovation inherent in the increasing concentra- 
tion of power in a few large concerns? 

. What has been the role of key personalities in creating change? 

. Are there lessons to be drawn from the past on how the innovating 
process can be more effective, not only from the standpoint of achiev- 
ing a higher standard of material well-being, but from the point of 
view of smoother human relations and freedom for creative action and 
happiness for many individuals? 


6 Laurence A. Hawkins, Adventure into the Unknown (New York, 1959) . 
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Regarding the later technological development of an in- 
dustry, after its initial founding, the historian should ask such 


questions as Arthur A. Bright, Jr., asked and answered in 
his recent book on the electric lamp industry, viz.," 


Has the technological progress been unusually slow, or “average?” 
What are the principal factors which have determined its speed? 

g. In what ways has the organization of the industry affected the nature 
and speed of technological progress? 


What changes in internal and external environment would stimulate 
future technological activity? 


Maclaurin, who is primarily an economist, while making 
his studies of industries such as the radio industry, focussed 
attention on certain questions which historians might find 


excellent as suggestions for their research work. Maclaurin 
asked: § 


. What has been the relationship between fundamental scientific re- 
search and invention?—between invention and innovation? 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of the large corporation in 
bridging the gap between scientific research and the introduction of 
new commercial products? 

. What is the role of the new firms in introducing technical innova- 
tions? Does our economy require a stream of new concerns to pioneer 
in the untried and the speculative? 

. What generalizations can we make concerning the personality re- 
quirements for successful invention and innovation? Are inventive 
talent and entrepreneurial skill rarely found in the same man? If so, 
what kind of team management is likely to be most effective? 

How is the patent system working? Does it provide an effective in- 
ducement to invention?—to investment in research? Are there patent 
abuses that retard economic progress? 

. And, finally, is there a discernible relationship between technological 
innovation and the business cycle? 


TArthur A. Bright, Jr., The Electric Lamp Industry: Technological 
Change and Economic Development from 1800 to 1947 (New York, 1949), 
Preface, ix, x. 


8 W. Rupert Maclaurin, Invention and Innovation in the Radio Industry 
(New York, 1949) , Preface, xvi. 
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The foregoing questions apply mostly to large-scale, 
standardized, mass-production industries. But far more in- 
dustries are small-scale. They also require historical research 
to understand this country’s growth. Indeed, they all started 
as small enterprises. Therefore, do not ignore the rich field 
of origins and beginnings of our contemporary national in- 
dustries. For example, the typewriter is now seventy-five years 
old and needs to have a history written. The sewing machine 
holds a story that has not been exploited. The development 
of farm machines and agricultural technology as a whole re- 
mains to be written. It can be made a most readable volume, 
or volumes. There is no account of the leading agricultural 
inventions of the past 150 years. Here are many as yet un 
answered questions, such as, Why was the caterpillar tread 
so long unused? Among individual agricultural industries, 
there is need for a study of cotton and technology following 
Eli Whitney and the cotton gin. 

Among industrial beginnings is that of the small gas en- 
gine. Allan Nevins found, when he was revising his biography 
of John D. Rockefeller, that he could not get adequate data 
on gas engines, an important subject. It is a part of the be- 
ginnings of our American industrial revolution which fol- 
lowed on the heels of the Civil War. Why not develop a his- 
torical study of the Civil War and its relation to our tech- 
nology? And since that event great assistance to the growth of 
industry in America has been rendered by two factors that 
need historical emphasis, viz., the role of the United States 
Mail in our business and industrial expansion, and that of 
packaging in industry, in which our nation has led the way. 

But many historians find their main interest in an earlier 
period of our history. Many do not care to devote their talents 
to recent, or post-Civil War, industrial development which, 
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because it is near in time, lacks the glamour that attends on 
political events of the long ago. 

Yet for them, also, there should be plenty of opportunity 
in this field of technology. For example, studies of the scien- 
tific interests and achievements of Benjamin Franklin are 
not by any means complete. He was a practical man who once 
wrote, “a discovery which can be applied to no use, or is not 
good for something, is good for nothing.” Likewise, Jeffer- 
son’s contributions to science and technology, and their im- 
plication and effects, still present opportunities for mono- 
graphs. For example, take the inception of the patent system. 
Jefferson, as Secretary of State, was in charge of patents and 
issued them in his own hand after his personal investigation. 

The early history of railroads and their technology still 
affords opportunity for the historian. For instance, a service 
to American history would be performed by translating and 
editing the two volumes of Michel Chevalier,® the most emi- 
nent engineer in Europe and Minister of Public Works under 
King Louis Philippe of France. Chevalier spent two years in 
America and wrote these volumes of reports on canals and 
railroads which are unexcelled in the thoroughness of detail 
and in factual accuracy. The railroad engineers and technolo- 
gists in this new country had to discover new principles and 
apply them because of the nature of the terrain, costs of labor, 
and other factors. Due to these conditions, they developed the 
T. rail, avoided tunnels, and made the locomotive flexible 
by means of the famous basket design and the swivel truck. 

The pressure for innovation from the new conditions of 
life brought adaptations everywhere in technology, in tools, 
in manufacturing engines and machines, in implements of all 
kinds. The demands of distance, speed, quantity, or labor 
shortage called forth hundreds of new techniques from Amer- 
ican technical brains. It was in this period that machine tools 


9 Michel Chevalier, Lettres sur ’ Amérique du Nord (2 vols., Paris, 1836) . 
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were beginning to become significant. Here is opportunity 
for historical research—the coming of our machine tool age. 
There is a good book on the English machine tool pioneers, 
but we need one for America. For, as General Marshall has 
said, ‘practically every problem concerned with the produc- 
tion of arms and equipment, ships and planes, starts with the 
question of machine tools. The tool builders, therefore, con- 
stitute the keystone of the entire procurement structure.” 

Today Cincinnati is recognized as the world center of 
machine tool building. But the question of why and how 
that city, rather than others, developed the machine tool in- 
dustry is a fine subject. For machine tools are the machines 
that nobody knows. 

Every decade of our history has plenty of topics in tech- 
nology. In 1948, Professor Oliver published an article giving 
year by year some of the important happenings in science and 
technology in the 1840’s.!° In his forthcoming textbook he 
will trace, in two volumes and some forty chapters, the story 
of our evolving technology, with many suggestions for fur- 
ther research." His first volume ends with the Civil War. He 
goes back to colonial times, giving space to Yankee ingenuity, 
the technological factor in the Revolution, American sci- 
entists to 1800, the Founding Fathers of Science, the aus- 
picious beginnings of the period 1790-1812, the coming of 
steam, the beginnings of mass production, transportation 
technology, the Columbian Institute of 1818-1836, the build- 
ing of an American Empire of Science, America’s first sci- 
entific Congress, in 1844, the United States in the London 
Exposition of 1851, and American technology on the eve of 
the Civil War. 

The United States is not the only field for this type of his- 
torical research. Fruitful subjects are these: Why has our 


10 John W. Oliver, “A Significant Decade in Science,” Scientific Monthly, 
LXVII (August, 1948) , 83-6. 
11 This work is still (1951) in manuscript. 
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country been so largely dependent upon the older European 
countries for fundamental development in so many scientific 
fields? Why has the process of transition from pure research to 
practical applications taken place much more rapidly and 
effectively in some industries than in others? Also, the his- 
tory of technology in other countries is as much or more 
neglected than in our own. There is need for more books 
like that of Professor Rippy’s on the industrial history of 
Latin America.!* 


IV. 


Invention and its history present a fundamental oppor- 
tunity in the field of technology. Invention is basic, but we 
have much to learn about its origin, history, and theory. As 
Gilfillan has said, “The great inventions of the past and their 
effect on history form a subject that everyone talks about and 
no one thinks about, or precious few ever think hard about. 
So it is a good subject for historians to do some hard think- 
ing about now.’’?® Gilfillan also points out that it is not 
enough to schematize the subject philosophically. Regarding 
invention, we should replace and improve some ideas of his- 
tory which are very popular. For example, there is need of 
re-examination of the idea of materialistic Karl Marx that 
invention and technological change determine economic, and 
hence all, history. It would be worth while to test this idea 
by what some call the three greatest events in world history— 
the decline of Rome, the discovery of America, and the Sec- 
ond World War. 

What has been the actual connection and relation of 
cause and effect of the rise and decline of civilizations and 
inventions? 


12 James F. Rippy, Latin America and the Industrial Age (New York, 
1 


13 §. C. Gilfillan, “Invention as a Factor in Economic History,” Journal of 
Economic History (Supplemental issue, December, 1945) , 66. 
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The difference between invention and innovation re- 
quires emphasis and clarifying. We need to test the theory 
of Schumpeter here, as stated in his book, The Theory of 
Economic Development,'* and elsewhere. When an invention 
is produced commercially as a new or improved product, or 
process, it becomes an innovation. Usually the innovator is 
an entrepreneur—not an inventor. Here is a subject for study 
—the subordination of the inventor to the promoter, or in- 
novator, in American history—of which there is scarcely a 
more pointed example than Gordon McKay. In all this proc- 
ess, innovations cover a much wider sphere of possible new 
developments than inventions. For the conception of a new 
use for an old product, such as entertainment broadcasting, 
or an organizational innovation like the formation of the 
Radio Corporation of America, is frequently a more impor- 
tant turning point in the evolution of an industry than the 
commercialization of a new invention. 

There is room for a one-sided history of the world from 
the viewpoint only of invention as an effect or cause of other 
developments. It would include the history of inventions only 
insofar as these are insufficiently known otherwise. We are in- 
debted to Professor Usher for the forthcoming revision of his 
excellent book in this area.15 But we need more. We could 
perhaps have a volume on the history of invention, per se, 
which would be a history of the inventing class and their art 
of invention. Again, in the dating of inventions there is room 
for much spade work in each field, the work of simply estab- 
lishing the facts about the first conception, the invention, and 
the actual use of the invention. The nearer we come to the 
present day, the less exact information is conveniently at 
hand, though that does not mean that it is not ascertainable. 
Among countless others, we need a passably good account of 


14 Joseph A. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development (tr. by 
Redvers Opie, Cambridge, Mass., 1934) . 
15 A. P. Usher, A History of Mechanical Inventions (New York, 1929) . 
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the primitive inventions associated with rubber in the Ama- 
zon, to say nothing of later developments. Again, was the 
steerable wagon a sixteenth century invention? Here is a 
problem in dating. 

There is an educational function for historians to perform 
regarding inventions. They, themselves, should no longer rely 
on the “great man” theory of invention, e.g., Fulton and the 
steamboat, which is perpetuated in the patent system and in 
all our schools. There is real need for good studies showing 
the evolution of inventions and the many contributions that 
go into any final result. Lastly, there is the everlasting diffi- 
culty of getting at the real effects of an invention. For the 
effect of an invention is not what was done with it. Rather, 
“it is the difference and remainder when we subtract from 
what was done with it, what would have been done without 
it, using its substitutes and highly developing them. To ob- 
tain this true result, the remainder after subtracting the 


assumed situation from the historical one, is a very compli- 
cated and hypothetical procedure. No one has stomach for it, 


and so it is never done, unless in a very casual and half-formu- 
lated manner.’’ 16 


V. 


The resourceful historian has an immense wealth of oppor- 
tunity open to him for the writing of scholarly biographies 
of a host of inventors and innovators in technology. For even 
in the case of famous inventors like the two Wright brothers, 
of pioneer airplane achievement, there is still need of authen- 
tic historical research and interpretive publication. Among 
countless other pioneer technologists who have developed the 
material resources of this country is Louis D. Ricketts, 1859- 
1940, the famous mining engineer who became the builder 
of Arizona, the man who won the battle of the low-grade 


16 Gilfillan, loc. cit., 75. 
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copper ores, thus making Arizona the largest copper-produc- 
ing state and helping to make possible the Age of Electricity. 

Men like Henry R. Worthington, founder of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation, who had a great 
influence upon American industry and the health of our peo- 
ple; Isaac Singer, of Sewing Machine fame; J. J. Bausch, the 
pioneer and founder of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany; Elisha Graves Otis, pioneer in vertical transportation, 
who installed the first elevator in New York City in 1856; 
Herbert A. Wagner, who played a great part in the important 
controversy regarding alternating versus direct current in the 
electrical industry—all these and hundreds of others across 
the continent embody stories of the evolution of some phase 
of technology that are well worth telling. Likewise, the life 
and work of Frederick Taylor, father of scientific manage- 
ment in a technical society, has never been written as it 
should be. 


VI. 


Research into that phase of technology which has had pro- 
found and beneficial effects on the health of successive gener- 
ations of men and women is most rewarding. In medical 
technology there are still triumphs equal to those of Dr. 
Gorgas of Panama Canal fame, won by ridding us of the 
dread yellow fever. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, the leading medical schools of the country, and his- 
torians who have made a specialty of the history of medicine, 
like Professor Richard Shryock of Johns Hopkins, will be 
glad to help those looking for topics in this field. 

There should be a good account written of the develop- 
ment of surgical instruments. Lewis Mumford urges this as a 
rich theme. Feldhaus did a short history of the bath-tub for 
the Krauss Badewannefabrik, and Giedion has gone into the 
subject. But the last word has not been written. There is no 
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comparable work on the technics of sewage disposal from the 
chamber to the water closet. Indeed, there is a related topic 
of importance in the history of toilet paper and its fore- 
runners. Study of this matter, if pursued far enough, might 
throw light on infant mortality and disease rates. Take a 
simple process like soap-making. It has not been sufficiently 
studied historically. For it is not just a story of the chemical 
discovery of soap. It involves the existence of a sufficient sup- 
ply of excess fats not needed for food, a fundamental eco- 
nomic fact which has been noted with emphasis in Europe 
since World War II. A study of this kind might throw light 
on the betterment of general hygiene and health through 
many years in western civilization. 


Vil. 


On the threshold of our modern material way of life, the 
Industrial Revolution is still a significant field for the his- 
torian. We need studies supplementing those of John U. 
Nef?’ in revealing the long and slow evolution of industry in 
Europe from a time antedating by far the currently held 
belief in a sudden and sharp onset of industrial revolution in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Such studies would 
indicate some fundamental technological changes which, 
however, were unnoticed or became obviously significant 
only slowly. 

In this period prior to, and on the edge of the Industrial 
Revolution, there has been a tendency in historical research 
thus far, under the hypnosis of the machine age, to overweight 
the part played by the machine itself. Hence, we have been 


17 John U. Nef, The United States and Civilization (Chicago, 1942) ch. 
ii; also, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (London, 1932), Part Il; “The 
Progress of Technology and The Growth of Large-Scale Industry in Great 
Britain, 1540-1640, Economic History Review, V (1934) , 3-24; “A Comparison 
of Industrial Growth in France and England, 1540-1640, Journal of Political 
Economy, XI (1936) , 289-317; 505-33; 643-66. 
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forgetful of the utensil and the utility non-moving objects 
essential to chemical and biological processes. Here is a large 
area that, except for the earlier nondescript histories, has 
been practically unexplored. The technics of dyeing, shrink- 
ing, sizing in the textile industries; of cooking, baking, brew- 
ing, distilling—these matters have changed the world quite as 
much in their way as the steam engine. Lewis Mumford has 
admitted that in writing his book, Technics and Civilization 
(New York, 1934), he did not do justice to the utilities, 
partly because he thought he would deal with many utilities 
in his later book, The Culture of Cities (New York, 1938), 
but which in fact he failed to do when he came to write the 
latter volume. 


VIII. 


The Middle Ages have a fascination for many historians. 
Yet in spite of all that has been written about that period, 
Lynn White, Jr., has pointed out that even today we have 


only the vaguest notion of how men and women of the 
Middle Ages actually did things and how, from time to time, 
they learned to do them better. Perhaps one reason is that, 
even though some inventions in that period were funda- 
mental, they altered the structure of society very slowly and 
locally, by modern standards, due in part to lack of communi- 
cations. But White declares that if we are to understand any 
one of the many “Middle Ages” and their gradual metamor- 
phosis into modern times, we must not neglect technology. 
However, as he admits, at present the laborers are as few as 
the harvest is plenteous.'® 

Probably the chief reason why historians have not ex- 
plored this field is that technology knows neither chrono- 
logical nor geographical frontiers. Medieval technology con- 


18 Lynn White, Jr., “Technology in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, XV 
(April, 1940) , 141-59. 
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sists not simply of the technical equipment of the Roman- 
Hellenistic world, modified by the inventive ingenuity of the 
western peoples, but also of elements derived from three out- 
side sources: the northern barbarians, the Byzantine and 
Moslem Near East, and the Far East. Similarly, the historian 
of technology finds the summary division of history into 
ancient, medieval, and modern completely arbitrary. He finds 
no evidence of a break in the continuity of technological de- 
velopment following the decline of the Roman Empire. A 
so-called Dark Age may stimulate rather than hinder tech- 
nology. Economic catastrophe does nothing to halt invention 
—often quite the contrary. 

In all this wide area, e.g., in Arabian and Far Eastern 
technology, there is need for historical research. Perhaps some 
ex-“GI” in Korea will stay behind and discover why the inven- 
tion of printing started in Korea. Some other “GI” might get 
a grant from the Chinese Communist regime to delve into 
Chinese technological history! 

In the Middle Ages there is room for a study, among many 
others, of the origin of the crank, a device without which 
our machine civilization is inconceivable, and which is sec- 
ond in importance only to the wheel itself. Yet it was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans. Also, someone should look 
into the origins of the horse collar, modern harness, and 
horseshoes. This latter group of inventions, taken together, 
rather suddenly gave Europe a new supply of non-human 
power, at no increase of expense or labor. They did for the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries what the steam engine 
did for the nineteenth century. It is a pretty problem for 
research why the ancient harness persisted unchanged for 
forty centuries when it was so obviously stupid and ruinous, 
choking the horse as soon as he pulled hard, necessarily 
against his own throat, and reducing his pulling power by 
two-thirds. Whence came this new harness when it appeared 
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in France about 950 A.D.? There are indications that it came 
overland from China. Did it? Was not the better Chinese 
harness known in Rome and used in the cisium, or one-horse 
gig? Then, why was this excellent invention abandoned? 
Horseshoes apparently came from Constantinople in the 
ninth century. But we need to know more about them. Why 
were they absent from classic times? And what was the origin 
of the wheeled plow in Europe? Did it really come from north 
of the Mediterranean area? 

These discoveries, improving the utilization of animal 
power, illustrate the novel results which may be expected 
from the study of medieval technology. Certainly, knowledge 
of them would do much to solve the puzzling problem of the 
Middle Ages, the sudden upswing of European vitality. 

Another example in the history of the increase of non- 
human power is the development of the windmill. It is still 
unknown in what way the windmill, as a source of power, was 
introduced from the East. The origin of canal locks is still 
obscure, though there is some reason to look to fourteenth- 
century Holland. We do not yet know where the hinged rud- 
der was conceived. The fore-and-aft rig on ships was devel- 
oped in the West, but how this took place is still unknown. 
The origin of most instruments, machines, and methods used 
in civil engineering is still unknown, and some of them at 
least date from the Middle Ages. The links between the print- 
ing art of the Far East and that of the later Middle Ages in 
Europe are still missing. 

The cumulative effect of the newly available animal, 
water, and windpower upon the culture of Europe has not 
been carefully studied. The chief glory of the later Middle 
Ages, in the opinion of scholars like President White, with 
whom I agree, was fundamentally not its cathedrals, or its 
epics, or its scholasticism. Rather, it was the building for the 
first time in history of a complex civilization which rested 
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not on the backs of sweating slaves and coolies, but primarily 
upon non-human power. 

There is opportunity for research which would point the 
theme that the history of medieval technology is far more 
than an aspect of economic history. It reveals a chapter in the 
conquest of freedom. More than that, it is a part of the history 
of religion. The labor-saving power machines of the later 
Middle Ages were produced on the implicit theological 
assumption of the infinite worth of even the most degraded 
human personality. It is often said that the Middle Ages first 
discovered the dignity and spiritual value of labor—that to 
labor is to pray. But the men of that day went further. They 
began to explore the practical implications of a Christian 
paradox: that just as the Heavenly Jerusalem contains no 
temple, so the goal of labor is to end labor. 


IX. 


In approaching the study of technology in antiquity, we 
find that, even more than with later periods, much of the 
evidence is still buried in periodicals and original documents 
in many languages. Even so good a book as Professor Usher's 
A History of Mechanical Inventions is somewhat weak on the 
sections on antiquity and provides us with little background. 
The books by Albert Neuburger, The Technical Arts and 
Sciences of the Ancients (New York, 1930), and F. M. Feld- 
haus, Kulturgeschichte der Technik (Berlin, 1928) , are 
mainly compilations from other works, and the authors have 
not always taken the trouble to verify the original sources nor 
to use the work of archaeologists sufficiently. Hence, there is 
a wide-open field for a really first-rate and comprehensive 
volume. A recent book by Robert J. Forbes, professor of the 


19 See also Franz M. Feldhaus, Die Technik der Antike und des Mittle- 
alters (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1931) . 
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history of science and technology at the Amsterdam Munici- 
pal University, gives an excellent introduction to the whole 
history of technology; and his bibliographical notes indicate 
many areas for fruitful historical research.?° His volume sup- 
plements the forthcoming one on technology in the United 
States by Professor Oliver, already mentioned. 


X. 


In conclusion, note that all researchers into the history of 
technology face great gaps in our knowledge of social tech- 
nology, in the relations of government to the development of 
technology, as, for example, in the recent inauguration of the 
new National Science Foundation in the United States;* the 
effect of technology on American education and public 
opinion, and the actual social effects of certain industries 
based on technology. Because of this situation there is a cor- 
responding opportunity. 

In their work in the history of technology, many students 
do not make enough use of primary sources. Too many use 
only secondary sources. Unfortunately, many primary sources 
such as company records, business correspondence, machines 
in museums, remains of old shops, etc., are not available. 
However, there are great quantities of catalogs, advertising 
matter, trade journals, and especially old newspapers and 
magazines which are valuable. 

In this work, let an old practitioner and critic, who has 
made his mistakes and knows his limitations, urge you to give 
more attention to literary style and readability. This field is a 


20 R. J. Forbes, Man the Maker: A History of Technology and Engineering 
(New York, 1950). 

21 Public Law 507, 81st Congress, 2d session. This Foundation, established 
by Act of Congress, has as its goal the stimulation of scientific research in the 
United States through a broad program of subsidy of study in the natural and 
life sciences. It is administered by a Board of distinguished scientists and citi- 
zens. The Foundation is concerned, of course, with the contributions science 
can make to national welfare in peacetime as well as with military needs. 
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hard one in which to write. For many readers it may have, 
superficially, less human interest than politics and wars. 
Therefore, in writing the history of technology, the art of 
literary style must be practiced consciously and continuously. 

In undertaking research into the history of technology, 
the historian must realize that technology is never purely 
technical. There are only men working technically for certain 
purposes. When man conceived the idea of redeeming him- 
self and making himself master of his life by technology, he 
did not know or divine that such technology would have re- 
sults of a very different order—that there could and would be 
results of a negative or evil character as well as those of a 
positive or beneficial nature. 

From the history of technology, it is clear that every techni- 
cal advance does not merely change man’s relation to nature, 
but also man’s relation to man. Every invention is an increase 
in power, and every increase in power within a society is a 
danger to its balance and order. This fact could remain un- 
noticed so long as technical progress could be assimilated 
socially and ethically. 

It is a tragic fact of modern history that the technical 
revolution of our age took place at a time when mankind was 
in a process of social dissolution and ethical confusion. It was 
an era of progressive secularization and mass-atheism, when 
all ethical standards were relativised and men became meta- 
physically and ethically homeless. For modern technology 
could not have been developed without a certain spirit of 
rationalism and secularization. But it is equally true that 
secularized humanity was not socially and ethically equal to 
the technical revolution. 

Yet there are good aspects to the situation: They show 
what might have happened if modern industry had developed 
within a truly Christian society. In Britain and the United 
States a few decades after the invention of the steam engine, 
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there was evident a physical and social devastation within the 
working population that was alarming. But then the moral 
and religious forces reacted, and by social legislation, by the 
trade union and co-operative movements, and by an awaken- 
ing of social consciousness on the part of prophetic personali- 
ties, much of the damage was repaired. The technology of 
production was brought under social control. 

The nature of technology has been to place at man’s dis- 
posal the means for certain purposes. Of course, the produc- 
tion and use of technical means is itself a purpose, but it is 
never an ultimate purpose. The positive meaning of a human 
civilization depends upon this subordination of means to ends. 
The reversal of this order, therefore, results in civilization 
becoming inhuman and finally perverted. For this reversal of 
the order of ends and means, which produces a demonic au- 
tonomy of technology, secularization is more to blame than 
technology. 

In the beginning, and for centuries, technology was merely 
the means by which the insatiable human desire for material 
goods could be, or seemed to be, stilled because technology 
is capable of unlimited development. But, in time, the ma- 
chine invented by man began to control man’s will. It was 
exactly as in Goethe’s symbolic ballad, Der Zauberlehrling, 
about the spying apprentice who had found his wizard mas- 
ter’s magic word, which summoned obedient spirits to his 
service. For a while he reveled in the service of the water- 
carrying spirits. But before long he became afraid because 
the spirits could no longer be controlled, so that by their very 
service the poor apprentice was in peril of being drowned—a 
catastrophe from which the master’s intervention saved him. 

This is very like our situation in 1951. While man con- 
trols nature by technology, he no longer controls his own 
technology. 

How can modern man deal wisely with this situation to 
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which his mishandling of technology has brought him in our 
day? 

He can become wise only if he is capable of understand- 
ing something of the deeper causes of this fatal, automatic 
development of technology, if he comes to see the false order 
or sequence to means and ends into which he has fallen, and 
how he has allowed himself to live by it. The reason for his 
plight is secularization, loss of faith in non-material values. 
As former Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins has urged for years, 
there must be for us a return to a unifying principle of life as 
the men of the great thirteenth century had one. For as some 
of the theologians of our time see it, unless there is a basic 
spiritual conversion, technology will develop as before, and 
the tempo of this development will increase, because man not 
only makes inventions, but has found the technique for mak- 
ing inventions. 

This perversion of the sequence of means and ends was 
caused by the decay of the consciousness of personality. This, 
in turn, was the consequence of the decay of Christian faith. 
But though this insight is good, it is not enough. Mere ethics 
has never displayed a real dynamic. You cannot cure a down- 
trodden technological world with moral postulates. The Chris- 
tian faith has and had a dynamic—the dynamic of passion, of 
surrender, of sacrifice. Such faith says that technology is no 
problem for the religious man. 

We need either this Christian faith, or some other equally 
or more effective spiritual faith, to enable us to rise above 
materialism as our ultimate purpose. If we achieve such a 
faith, technology will be subordinate to the human will, and 
human will will be obedient to a higher power and ideal 
greater than man. Then technology will be truly neutral and, 
as a means of goodwill, will be itself good. 

Of course, the question is still whether technical evolution 
has not already passed beyond the limits within which it is 
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controllable by feeble, mortal man. This is not a question of 
theory. It is a question of the real dynamic for men. For the 
only important question is whether mankind is ready, or may 
become ready, to perform that inward right-about-turn which 
will correct our fatal perversion of means and ends. 

Perhaps Toynbee is right.? The practical Roman Empire 
perished. We have seen other practical ones perish also, in 
which technology was worshipped above other values, instead 
of but means to worthy ends. Let us historians of the past, 
which has made our present, try as interpreters to help, by 
our researches and writings, to mold the future into a world 
of men who will live by the ancient precept—“That which 
is seen is temporal, but that which is unseen is eternal.” 


22 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (6 vols., London, 1934-39) - 
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Economic Aspects of Middle 
Western Copperheadism 
1/8) 


FRANK L. KLEMENT * 


Copperheadism as cloudy, foul, and pro-Southern. His- 

torians have encouraged such a rating by reciting and 
exploiting the views of the fanatical fringe, by apotheosizing 
the Civil War heroes, and by ignoring the forces which under- 
wrote discontent. By disregarding the environment which 
produced a corps of critics and by slighting causation, writers 
have tended to look upon Copperheadism from a legalistic and 
nationalistic point of view. But these Midwestern malcon- 
tents did not operate in a vacuum! They represented wide- 
spread Western views and championed Western needs. Eco- 
nomic factors, in part, prompted their prolonged protests. 
The severing of West-South ties of trade, the excessive freight 
rates levied upon Western produce shipped eastward, the eco- 
nomic program of the Northeast, the nationalization of busi- 
ness, and the centralization of government induced them to 
resurrect Jeffersonian principles to protect their section and 
its economy. They became Western sectionalists because they 
opposed the increasing power of Northeastern industrialism, 
which in seeking its goals threatened the balance of power 


the West had held politically and the sectional prosperity they 
had enjoyed economically. 


Te barometer of popular opinion gauges Civil War 


* The author is assistant professor of history at Marquette University. 

_.1 Traditional views of Copperheadism are presented in Wood Gray, The 
Hidden Civil War: The Story of the Copperheads (New York, 1942) and 
George Fort Milton, Abraham Lincoln anc the Fifth Column (New York, 
1942). Milton treats the entire Northern scene, while Gray's book is concerned 
with those states formed out of the Old Northwest. Professor Gray's impressive 
bibliography is mute testimony to intensive research. He has collected hun- 
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Sectional loyalty characterized most of the Midwestern 
Copperheads. Clement L. Vallandigham’s speech in the House 
of Representatives entitled, ““There Is a West,” and his con- 
tention that he was “‘as good a Western fire-eater as the hottest 
salamander in this House’ expressed his loyalty to his section? 
That same Western sectionalism was evident in the fears of 
those who claimed that the Northeast desired “to subordinate 
the agriculture of the West to her manufacturing interests.”* 
The language of S. S. Cox and Sam Medary of Ohio, O. B. 
Ficklin and Samuel Buckmaster of Illinois, Daniel Voorhees 
and Thomas J. Hendricks of Indiana, Abner Pratt and Wil- 
liam E. Morrison of Michigan, and Edward G. Ryan and 
Frederic W. Horn of Wisconsin was constantly sectional in 
tone—pro-Western rather than pro-Southern. 

Secession on the one hand and war on the other threat: 
ened the sectional balance, so those Westerners subsequently 
stigmatized as Copperheads opposed both and advocated 
compromise in the dreary and disquieting days preceding 
the surrender of Sumter. The Cincinnati Enquirer recited 
Statistics to show the economic interdependence of the North- 
west and tie South.* Medary’s editorials in The Crisis goaded 
his readers to support compromise measures.® Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick regarded the Southern market, and his credits 
therein, important enough to warrant the purchase of the 
Chicago Times and to conduct a vigorous campaign in behalf 


dreds of Copperhead incidents and quotations, hung them on the line of 
treason, and arranged them chronologically by chapters. 

2 Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd sess., December 10, 1860, 38 ff.; 
Clement L. Vallandigham, The Record of the Hon. C. L. Vallandigham on 
Abolition, the Union, and the Civil War (Columbus, 1863) , 43. 

3 Chicago Times, December 10, 1860. 

4 An excellent evaluation of the editorial views of the Enquirer is avail- 
able in Charles R. Wilson, The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer and Civil War 
Politics: A Study of Copperhead Opinion (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1934). Wilson recognized that the Enquirer’s Copper- 
headism was pro-Western and held that “regardless of who won the war, the 
West was certain to lose it.” 

5 (Columbus) The Crisis, January 31, 1861; February 7, 14, 21, 1861. 
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of compromise.’ Vallandigham even submitted a proposal 
which would allow a vote by sections in the Senate of the 
United States;’ thus, the cotton South and the agricultural 
Northwest could protect their economic interests. 

When compromise efforts failed, the same shots which 
brought about the surrender of Sumter and precipitated the 
nation into a civil war released an economic depression which 
ravaged the Northwest and undermined the patriotism evi- 
denced by unfurled flags, marching feet, and emotional ora- 
tory. This business plague caused thousands to turn the keys 
in their office doors during the remaining months of 1861 and 
file petitions of bankruptcy.* That economic panic was a 
Hydra-headed monster, for the river trade collapsed, bank 
notes based upon Southern bonds depreciated in value, fac- 
tory owners lost their Southern markets, and farm prices 
spiralled downward. The professional classes endured hard 
times, and the laboring men experienced unemployment. 

The commercial interests dependent upon Western-South- 
ern trade suffered as civil conflict severed trade lines. Al- 
though the railroad trunk lines extending eastward and the 


6 Cyrus H. McCormick to Joseph Smith, Staunton, Virginia, May 9, 1861; 
William S. McCormick to James Henry, May 9g, 1861, Cyrus H. McCormick 
Letters and Records, MSS., McCormick Historical Association Library, Chi- 
cago. After the start of hostilities, and on June 8, 1861, McCormick sold the 
Chicago Times to Wilbur Fisk Storey, who had achieved success in editing and 
publishing the Detroit Free Press. 

7 The Ohioan proposed “to establish four [Northeast, Northwest, South, 
and Southwest] .... grand sections of the Union,” giving each section the 
right to veto Congressional measures in the Senate and assuring each section 
a voice in the selection of the President. Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd 
sess., February 20, 1861, Appendix, 23-42; James L. Vallandigham, A Life of 
Clement L. Vallandigham (New York, 1872) , 19. 

8 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events, 1861, 
312, reported 582 business failures in Ohio, 441 in Illinois, 253 in Indiana, 
and more than 500 in other Midwestern states. The number of failures would 
have been much higher but two circumstances modified the impact. “One was 
that the panic of 1857 had weeded out, so to speak, the weakest of the houses, 
while in November, 1860, when affairs became threatening, the fall trade was 
passed, stocks of goods on hand were light, and there was little effort to pre- 
pare for a large spring business. Hence the payments due in the spring were, 
to a considerable extent, realized before non-intercourse took place.” Jbid., 
311-313. 
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Great Lakes’ ports were turning the West from the South, the 
river trade of 1860 had set an all-time record both as to value 
and volume.® Hundreds of steamboats and thousands of mer- 
chants had participated in the river trade, sending large con- 
signments of wheat, whiskey, corn, flour, bacon, poultry, hogs, 
horses, and merchandise down the river and receiving sugar, 
molasses, cotton, rice, and tobacco in exchange.?° 

Cincinnati, self-styled “Queen City” and the West’s prize 
river port, entered upon a period of business retrenchment, 
for the coming of the war brought ruin to many wholesale 
merchants, shipbuilders, and steamboat owners as well as 
unemployment to a host of laborers. “Trade and business 
everywhere are almost at a standstill,” reported an observer 
in May, 1861. “Hundreds of merchants are weekly closing 
their business . . . . and debts are scarcely thought of being 
paid.” The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce blamed the 
city’s economic plight upon the embargo which ended trade 
with the South.’ The editorial columns of the Enquirer 


9 W. F. Switzler, Report of the Internal Commerce of the United States, 
House Executive Documents, 49th Cong., end sess., part 2, 21. Albert L. Kohl- 
meier, The Old Northwest as the Arch of the Federal Union: A Study in Com- 
merce and Politics (Bloomington, 1938) reassesses the importance of the grow- 
ing West-East trade. 

10 Eighth Census: Agriculture, “Introduction,” (Washington, 1870) , clviii; 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XLIV (January, 1861), 102. De Bow’s Review, 
New Series, I, (January, 1861) , 253-54, claimed that the states of Arkansas and 
Mississippi produced very little more than one-fourth of their necessary pro- 
visions; they were dependent upon the river trade for the other three-fourths. 
Studies important in revealing the significance of the Ohio-Mississippi river 
trade include Louis B. Schmidt, The Internal Grain Trade of the United States, 
1850-1860 (lowa City, 1920) ; Thomas S. Berry, Western Prices before 1861: A 
Study of the Cincinnati Market (Cambridge, 1943); Henry C. Hurlburt, The 
Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York, 1936) ; R. B. Way, ““The Commerce 
of the Lower Mississippi in the Period 1830-1860,” in Proceedings of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, X (July, 1920) , 57-68; E. Merton Coulter, 
“Effects of Secession upon the Commerce of the Mississippi Valley,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 11 (December, 1916), 264-85; Gerald L. Barnett, 
Trade Relations between Southern Illinois and the South, 1855-1870 (un- 
published M.A. thesis, University of Alabama, 1935), and Daniel W. Snepp, 
Evansville’s Channels of Trade and the Secession Movement (Indianapolis, 
1928) . 

11 The Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

12 Charles R. Wilson, “Cincinnati, a Southern Outpost in 1860-61?” Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV (March, 1938), 481. 
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voiced dissatisfaction with the Lincoln Administration and 
blamed the Republican party for the troubled times. One of 
the Enquirer's owners, Washington McLean, owned several 
boiler-plate factories, giving him a special interest in the river 
trade. 

Evansville occupied the position in Indiana which Cincin- 
nati did in Ohio. It was the heart of “The Pocket,” and the 
rivers were its arteries of trade. Lawrenceville, Aurora, Vevay, 
Madison, New Albany, and Cannelton experienced business 
distress and saw their mercantile interests prostrate. Cannel- 
ton’s lucrative stone trade, financed by Louisville capital, 
prompted a New Year’s eve resolution at the end of 1860, 
that Cannelton be included in the neighboring nation if an 
international boundary had to be drawn.'® 

Cairo traders, dreaming of making their city America’s 
greatest river port, had seen twelve hundred tons of produce 
move southward daily late in 1860 and early in 1861.1 War 
dealt a death blow to Cairo’s roseate dreams and an economic 
nightmare replaced it. John A. Logan, blusterous and bois- 
terous, spoke the mind of “Egypt” when he denounced Doug- 
las: “You have sold out the Democrat party, but by God, you 
can’t deliver it!”1> The reduction in Cairo’s commerce 
stunned the Illinois Central Railroad, which suffered a finan- 
cial crisis.1* Other Illinois rail lines also encountered hardship 
in the first half of 1861. The Burlington & Missouri Rail- 
road, for example, had its receipts cut in half.17 Even the 
Chicago commercial houses felt the effects of the opening of 


13 Logan Esarey, A History of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1918) , II, 777. 

14 Chicago Daily Tribune, March 15, 1861; Barnett, Trade Relations be- 
tween Southern Illinois and the South, 1855-1870, 14. 
; Sy Charles H. Lanphier, “Recollections,” in Chicago Times, October 31, 
187 


16 Robert M. Sutton, The Illinois Central Railroad in Peace and War, 
1858-1868 (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 1948), 120, 
159. 

1T Letter, John M. Dennison Letterbooks, September 4, 1861, Burlington 
& Missouri River Railroad MSS., the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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the war. The editor of the Chicago Times had earlier written: 
“In the Union we have our commercial wings stretched North 
and South, and sail with both 

The Ohio-Mississippi network funnelled southward many 
products of various manufactories of the Northwest, and the 
closing of the trade routes brought hardships and encouraged 
complaints. Cincinnati, for example, possessed at least nine- 
teen different industries, each of which produced well over a 
million dollars’ worth of goods annually; a considerable por- 
tion of the products depended upon a Southern market— 
eighty-five per cent of the furniture, seventy-seven per cent 
of the ale and beer, and sixty-three per cent of the whiskey 
went down the river.!® McLean, Democratic boss of Hamilton 
county and political patron of Vallandigham, shipped forty 
per cent of his boiler plate to Southern purchasers. He re- 
sented the competition provided by Pennsylvania ironworks 
and bemoaned the collapse of his boiler-plate business. Early 
in the war McLean joined the anti-Administration forces and 
helped transform the Enquirer into one of the most critical 
and carping Copperhead sheets. The Enquirer repeatedly 
spoke in terms of Western interests and advantage as it tied 
its own prosperity to that of Cincinnati and Cincinnati's to 
that of the West.” 

The McCormicks had a lucrative market for their reapers 
in Virginia and other Southern states. War measures induced 
the eldest brother to write: “. . .. our losses South will 
probably be heavy.”?! Quincy-packed pork usually moved 
down the Mississippi, and even the Chicago packers sent large 


18 Chicago Times, January 28, 1861. 

19 “Report of the Commissioner of Statistics,” in Ohio Executive Docu- 
ments, 1860, II, 453-59; Eighth Census: Manufacturing, “Introduction,” xxi; 
Wilson, “Cincinnati, a Southern Outpost in i860-61?”, 476 ff. 

20 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, March 90, 1862. 

21 William $. McCormick to James Henry, May g, 1861; C. H. McCormick 
to Joseph Smith, May 7, 1861, McCormick MSS., McCormick Historical Asso- 
ciation Library. 
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quantities of meat southward.” Illinois distillers, who owned 
forty-two plants which produced 15,165,760 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits in 1860, were hard hit when the down-river trade 
dwindled. Dissatisfied distillers provided much of the oppo- 
sition to the Lincoln Administration in Belleville, Quincy, 
Chicago, Pekin, and Peoria.** 

The collapse of the state banking systems of the Northwest 
aggravated the economic situation and added fuel to the fires 
of discontent. Bonds of Southern states constituted three- 
fourths (viz., $9,527,500) of the securities upon which IIlinois 
paper money was based. Secession and war caused the South- 
ern bonds to slide downward and, subsequently, to invalidate 
the state bank note issues. By November, 1861, only seventeen 
solvent banks remained in the “Sucker State,” whereas 112 
had been functioning a year earlier. The currency circulation 
registered an even sharper decline, from $12,000,000 to 
$400,000."4 

Wisconsin banks had relied heavily upon “Missouri Sixes,” 
“North Carolina Sixes,” and the state bonds of Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee to validate the $4,580,632 worth of state 
bank notes in circulation in 1860. By July 1, 1861, thirty-eight 
Wisconsin banks had declared bankruptcy, and a score more 
tottered on the rim of ruin as Southern bonds depreciated. 
Financial hocus-pocus, which substituted Wisconsin state 
bonds for the worthless Southern securities, saved the banks 
further embarrassment, although this action later received 
the condemnation of a legislative committee.2> The banking 


22 Chicago Daily Tribune, February 12, 1861. 

23 The five states which made up the Old Northwest contained 233 dis- 
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institutions of other Midwestern states also experienced a 
crisis. 

These bank failures placed a heavy burden upon the 
struggling economy of the Northwest. There was a shortage 
of currency to handle the fall harvests. In addition, much of 
the direct loss was borne by farmers who held the stock of 
the defunct banks or who had the depreciating currency 
passed on to them.”® A July, 1861, entry in one Illinois 
farmer’s diary told the story: “July 20, 1861—Sold some 
broken bank money at 35, cts to the $.”?7 Workingmen, too, 
were victims of questionable practices, on occasion being paid 
in notes of which banks had cleaned their vaults.?* A bank 
riot in Milwaukee and public protests in Watertown and 
Janesville weakened popular support of the Republican state 
and national administrations.” 

These readjustments in financial, industrial, and commer- 
cial circles drove farm prices downward. In most agricultural 
sectors corn commanded only ten cents per bushel, and it 
reportedly sold for as low as seven cents a bushel in western 
Ohio and six cents in one section of I]linois.*° Wheat brought 
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less than twenty cents a bushel in many markets. Flour could 
be bought throughout the West for two or three dollars a 
barrel. No demand existed for butter or potatoes, while the 
Chicago quotations on hogs were cut in half in 1861. Some 
farmers burned their wheat for fuel rather than dispose of it 
at ruinous prices.*! The wave of discontent which swept the 
Northwest in 1862 was rooted in the farmers’ economic prob- 
lems—arrival of interest-paying days, mortgage installments, 
unwanted agricultural surpluses, and empty pocketbooks. 

The European demand for American foodstuffs failed to 
benefit the Midwestern farmer. The closing of the southward 
trade routes made the Midwest solely dependent upon the 
east-west lines of transportation. The Great Lakes-Erie Canal 
waterways and the railroads leading eastward, many western- 
ers felt, “skinned the West alive.’’®* Railroad freight rates 
were more than doubled during 1861, and the tonnage rates 
assessed by the carriers on the Great Lakes rose in like manner. 
Corn commanded a price nearly sixty per cent higher in New 
York than in Cincinnati. Not only had Illinois farmers lost 
fifty million dollars in 1861 because of reduced wheat prices, 
but they paid an additional thirty million in increased freight 
rates for the year.** Farmers’ views were aptly expressed by 
the editor of the Wisconsin Farmer: 


The farmers work like heroes to produce their great crops of wheat, 
and then practically give to shipowners and transportation companies 
. all the profits of their toil.34 
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High freight rates helped to spread dissatisfaction through- 
out the West, gave strength and force to the Copperhead 
movement, and sowed the seeds of Grangerism, which blos- 
somed into full flower in the 1870’s. General John A. McCler- 
nand, who toured the West in late 1862 as Lincoln’s emissary 
and election analyst, blamed the political revolt of 1862 upon 
high freight rates.*> William H. Osborn, the inquisitive and 
energetic president of the Illinois Central, who submerged his 
political views to business activity, recognized that Copper- 
headism combined sectionalism and economic exigency. He 
pointed out that in the “two years of war and distress’’ farmers 
paid “‘thirty-five to fifty cents per bushel to get their grain to 
market,’’ so they had just cause to be malcontents. He added: 


The West won’t stand the Albany and Buffalo monopoly much longer. 
A score of canal boat-men combine to get a higher price per bushel for 
ten days transportation than a farmer gets for toiling and sweating 
all through the summer months. He plows—they reap. He sows—they 


gather the harvest. The pressure is getting strong A word to the 
wicked is sufficient.” 36 


Prominent critics of the Lincoln Administration—termed 
“Copperheads” by the Republican party press—continued 
their Granger-like protests. Vallandigham, whose extremism 
was ultimately to cause his destruction, claimed that his sec- 
tion paid tribute to the Northeast: 


Cut off as we are from all other means of outlet . . . . and with our 
railroads leading to the East, for the most part in the hands of Eastern 
directors or bondholders, the tariff of freights has at the same time been 
doubled, thus increasing the burden upon our trade both ways, so largely 
as to amount in a little while longer to absolute prohibition.” 87 


Other complaints against the railroads were added to the 
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list. Westerners charged that the elevators at the Great Lakes’ 
ports were railroad-owned and railroad-operated and that a 
gigantic monopoly threatened the farmers’ life. They claimed 
that rail rates were discriminatory in that they varied from 
section to section, favoring some and penalizing others. They 
resented the promotional practices which unloaded large 
blocks of railroad stocks and bonds upon local governmental 
units. They protested against railroad lobbying tactics, which 
were both sundry and devious. They censured pooling and 
stock-watering, for both tended to bring about higher rates. 
Prominent Copperheads, especially in Illinois, occupied the 
leading role in attacking questionable railroad practices.** 
Republican-sponsored tariff acts were still another source 
of grievance to the Midwestern farmer. Household needs as 
well as durable consumer goods climbed in price, while farm 
prices plunged downward. To farmers, it did not seem fair 
to exchange four bushels of corn for a pound of coffee. Val- 
landigham argued earnestly that the masses, the consumers 
and farmers, were penalized by protective tariffs; he con- 
tended that protection, as a tax, fell heaviest upon those least 
able to bear it.*® The Cincinnati Enquirer labelled the North- 
east’s tariff policy as “extremely selfish and injurious to the 
interests of the North-West.’’*° S. D. Carpenter, Wisconsin 
Copperhead, claimed that the high tariff was ‘‘as much a curse 
to the Great West as the South”’ and called it “‘a monster tax” 
levied “on the Mississippi Valley for the benefit of a few 
Eastern lords.’ 1 Frederic W. Horn, Carpenter's colleague in 
party and politics and three-time speaker of the state senate, 
resigned his captaincy in the militia rather than fight in a 
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war which, he felt, would assure the sectional domination of 
New England; so he announced his opposition to a continua- 
tion of a Union in which the Middle West was “plundered” 
for the benfit of “Pennsylvania Iron mongers and New Eng- 
land manufacturers.” *? Other prominent opponents of the 
Lincoln Administration spoke the same language. The editor 
of the Milwaukee See-Bote headlined a long editorial “The 
Irrepressible Conflict between East and West” and inter- 
preted Copperheadism as a clash of the industrial Northeast 
and the agricultural Northwest.** Medary added his rasping 
voice to the anti-tariff chorus.** §. S. Cox of Ohio anathema- 
tized the tariff as ‘‘a great fiscal tyranny” by which the West 
paid a subsidy to “the iron-masters of Pennsylvania and the 
cotton millionaires of New England.” Another congressman, 
speaking for Illinois farmers and emphasizing the sectional 
aspect of tariff legislation, noted, 

Every time we have a nail driven into a horse-shoe, we are taxed; 
every time we use a wire to ring the snout of a swine, we are taxed; 
and every time we use a cup of tea we are taxed 
One dejected farmer referred to the tariff as ‘‘that ass’ jaw- 
bone by which the Yankee manufacturers have slain their 
millions of Western agriculturists.” ** In fact, criticism of the 
tariff and claims of sectional loyalty were characteristic of 
Copperhead spokesmen and the anti-Administration press. 
Western realism was exemplified by the prominent Indian- 
apolis merchant who studied one of the wartime tariff pro- 
posals and added, “If that tax is levied, it will make me 
disloyal.” 47 
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The institution of heavy excise duties upon distilled 
spirits*® and malt liquors brought protests from distillers and 
farmers alike. Vallandigham and his cohorts viewed the excise 
tax as a blow against the West and as a war upon democratic 
doctrines. Many small distillers realized that, in practice, the 
internal revenue program discriminated against them, and 
they consequently closed their plants. Farmers who had dis- 
posed of their surplus grain at the distilleries complained 
bitterly as they were forced to find other markets for their 
grain. 

The National Bank Act of 1863 aroused some anxiety in 
the West, but patriotic preachments, wartime confusion, and 
an antipathy to wildcat banking paved the way for govern- 
mental sanction of the principles of Whiggery. Sam Medary, 
fired by loyalty to section and to Jacksonian concepts, levied 
a heavy editorial barrage against the ‘monstrous Bank Bill” 
and spoke the language of the Southern fire-eaters: ‘““The West 
will not bleed at every pore because well-preserved and fanati- 


cal New England declares that such is her patriotic duty.” 
The Enquirer’s editor raised the spector of monopoly: 


The enormity of this bill is sufficient to make General Jackson, who 
killed the old Bank of the United States, turn over in his coffin 
The design is to destroy the fixed institutions of the States, and build 
up a central moneyed despotism.5° 


In the House of Representatives, Vallandigham and Voorhees 
restated the arguments against monopoly and centralization 
of power in the best Jacksonian and Jeffersonian tradition.™ 
Two other Midwestern Copperheads, James C. Allen and Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, both of Illinois, led the forces which 
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secured postponement of the taxing of the state bank notes 
and the granting of the “money monopoly” to the nationally 
chartered banks.*? 

Those who railed at the “railroad monopoly” usually 
raised their voices against the “money monopoly.” Frederic 
W. Horn, ofttimes unfairly blamed for the Wisconsin draft 
riots of 1862, feared “the power and influence of New England 
capital.’ M. M. Pomeroy, a La Crosse editor who developed 
criticism of Lincoln into an art and whose dictionary of 
diatribe was unabridged, believed that the war and its mone- 
tary measures made the trans-Allegheny West both “slave and 
servant of New England.’’** The See-Bote’s editor, too, con- 
tended that “the money monopoly of New England is abso- 
lutely controlling and the labor of . . . . the Western states 
is tributary to it.”°> Another malcontent stated his unequiv- 
ocal opposition to all banks, and criticized Hamiltonian 
doctrine by contending that “the doctrine of vested rights is 
a great humbug 

Labor, too, wore its crown of thorns. The business depres- 
sion which plagued the West early in the war brought mass 
unemployment and labor unrest. The unemployed paraded 
the streets of Milwaukee, and other Midwestern cities wit- 
nessed similar scenes. A touring London Times correspondent 
observed that labor paid a heavy price in the war—that it 
was “ground down to the utmost extent of its power of en- 
durance.”** Although opportunities for employment in- 
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creased after the first year of the war, because of the with- 
drawal of workers into Army uniforms and the demands for 
war supplies, the influx of freed Negroes and border-state 
white refugees tended to give employers tighter control of 
the labor market.*® 

The greatest resentment against emancipation came from 
the ranks of unskilled labor. The London Times’ corre- 
spondent observed, 


The jealousy of the low Germans and Irish against the free negro 
was sufficient to set them against the war which would have brought 
four million of their black rivals into competition for that hard and 
dirty work which American freedom bestowed on them.5® 


The See-Bote warned Milwaukee Germans against abolition. 
It headlined an editorial “Abolition the Worst Enemy of the 
Free White Laborer,’ warning its readers that employers de- 
sired abolition in order to secure “cheap labor” as it issued 
a call to action: ““Workmen! Be Careful! Organize yourself 


against this element which threatens your impoverishment 
and annihilation.” © The Crisis, the Chicago Times, and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, as leading Copperhead papers in the 
Midwest, repeated the same theme." Efforts of some Chicago 
meat-packers to employ “contraband labor” forced Irish and 


German workers to protest. At a public meeting they adopted 
the resolution that 


. the packing-house men of the town of South Chicago, pledge 
ourselves not to work for any packer, under any consideration, who will, 
in any manner, bring negro labor into competition with our labor.®2 
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A score of Midwestern cities suffered riots. The departure of a 
Cincinnati steamer, manned by an all-Negro crew, lit the 
fires of revolt; Cincinnati Irish attacked the Negro quarters 
with torches and guns.** Chicago’s Bridgeport Irish, the city’s 
“unwashed Dimmycrats,” staged the “Omnibus Riot” and the 
“‘Lumberdock Riot’’—a tragedy in two acts. Toledo, Milwau- 
kee, Rock Island, and Quincy workmen, among others, 
strongly protested the influx of cheap and competitive labor. 

Laborers had other complaints, too. The $300 exemption 
clause in the Conscription Act of 1863 appeared to be class 
legislation.** Wages, until late in the war, lagged far behind 
prices, which moved upward as the Government sponsored 
inflation through the issuance of greenbacks.® In spite of 
Republican party propaganda, the tariff policy of the Admin- 
istration levied a heavy burden upon the millions of workers 
employed in the non-protected industries. The Contract 
Labor law, which permitted employers to bring in foreign 
workers by the boat-load, encouraged laborers to strike and 
to organize. These dissatisfied workmen readily justified their 
opposition to the Lincoln Administration and their presence 
in Copperhead ranks. 

The protest of lamenting laborers and disgruntled agrar- 
ians underwrote Midwestern Copperheadism. The malcon- 
tents, naturally, blamed the Administration for many of their 
ills. They expressed their dissent in a variety of ways, some- 
times engaging in negative measures and at times proposing 
positive programs. Some agitated for compromise and peace 
conventions, ‘‘for union without victory;” they believed that 
a patched-up peace would restore their Western political 
balance-of-power, regain their economic ties with the South, 
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and dissipate the domination of the Northeast. The West 
wanted the Mississippi opened and its markets restored.® 
Others bid for an outlet to the sea via Canada and for direct 
trade with Liverpool and London. The Illinois “Copperhead 
Legislature of 1863” supported such a measure to free West- 
erners from the choking grasp in which east-west trade opera- 
tors held them.** Most of them hid behind the facade of state 
rights to protect their democratic faith, their individual rights, 
their sectional wants, and their economic life; so they held the 
conscription act with its provost-marshal system to be uncon- 
stitutional, the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus as a 
move toward tyranny, the muzzling of the press as dangerous 
to life and liberty, and revitalized Whiggery as heresy from 
Jeffersonian doctrine. Many resorted to verbal and written 
protests and petitions. All turned toward the polls as the 
medium to redress their grievances. The political revolt of 
1862 subsequently rocked the Republican Administration. 
In the legislatures of 1863 in Illinois and Indiana, the mal- 
contents tried to restore their economic rights while they 
blended sordid politics with mudsill machinations. Their po- 
litical blunders were a boomerang, and Governors Yates and 
Morton capitalized upon Copperhead errors of judgment and 
action. In the Illinois State Constitutional Convention of 
1862 the Copperheads spoke a Granger-like language and 
formulated anti-railroad provisions, but the tail of treason 
dragged their constitutional kite into the ditch of defeat. 

War prosperity, encouraged by Administration measures, 
entered the Western scene midway in the war, and rising 
prices pleased the agrarians as falling prices had earlier dis- 
pleased them. The judicious distribution of war contracts 
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changed some dissenters into defenders. Draft bounties 
tempted some of the poor laborers and drew them from their 
unhappy surroundings. Vallandigham, abstaining from tact 
and illogical in tactics, gained notoriety and stigmatized Cop- 
perheadism. Administration counter-measures and Republi- 
can party stratagems, combined with victory at Vicksburg, 
also helped to quash the Copperhead revolt. Aroused national- 
ism helped mold men’s minds. But it was war prosperity which 
contributed most to undermining this Jeffersonian protest 
against the progress of the Industrial Revolution and its 
envelopment of the government. A Cincinnati editor viewed 
war prosperity as “the lance of Achilles, healing by its touch 
the wounds” of death and devastation,® and the touring cor- 
respondent of the London Times added that prosperity cov- 
ered a multitude of sins.® Consequently, Copperheadism 
collapsed and died a slow death. 

Southern sectionalism had resulted in secession and had 
threatened the Northwest with “geographic isolation.” The 
political and economic advance of the Northeast, on the other 
hand, had threatened the power of the Western sectionalists, 
who hid behind the tenets set forth by John Taylor of Caro- 
line. The defeat of the South dealt a deathblow to the doctrine 
of secession and quashed the Jeffersonian protests of the West. 
Sherman’s capture of Atlanta gave the lie to Copperhead 
charges that the war was a failure. Grant’s victory at Appoma- 
tox successfully silenced those who had chanted the old re- 
frain, ‘“The Constitution as it is and the Union as it was.” So, 
in the end, both the South and the West failed to stem the 
tide of the Industrial Revolution in America. And the new 


nation, maintained as one by war, prepared to enter a new 
era. 
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liberties, an inheritance brought with the founding 
fathers from Europe. The Europe that our fathers left 
behind did not believe in religious liberty or even religious 
toleration. Religious liberty as Americans cherish it has grown 
up on American soil out of American experience. To under- 
stand why Americans cherish it so dearly one must remember 
the Europe from which our founders came. Europe of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was torn by religious per- 
secution and religious wars. Catholic France and Catholic 
Spain punished with death their Protestant dissenters; Pro- 
testant countries did the same to Catholics. France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries were torn by bloody religious wars. 
In England a Catholic queen was known as “Bloody Mary” 
because of her cruelty to Protestants, and the persecution of 
Catholics by her two immediate predecessors might have war- 
ranted applying the term to them as well. Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike were burned at the stake because of religious 
conscience. The memory of religious persecution was vivid 
in the minds of our forefathers. While many of the early 
colonists came for purely economic reasons, and many others, 
like New England Puritans, combined economic with re- 
ligious motives, still a large number of the early settlers did 
come to America to escape religious persecution. 
This did not mean that they believed in religious freedom. 
What they sought was a place where they could practice their 
own religion not only free from persecution but free from 


R iver freedom is not, like so many other American 
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any taint of heresy. Consequently, the Puritans who had suf- 
fered in England persecuted Baptists and Quakers and even 
those of their own group who questioned the authority of the 
Massachusetts Church-State. Thus the first president of Har- 
vard was forced to resign and leave the Colony when he 
accepted the Baptist view on infant baptism,’ and Ann Hutch- 
inson and Roger Williams were driven into the wilderness 
for disagreeing with official views on theological questions? 
All the colonies save Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware set up established churches and inflicted penalties on 
non-conformists.® 

American conditions, however, led gradually to the growth 
of the idea of religious toleration. New England Puritans 
found it hard to suppress the church established by the gov- 
ernment under which the colony lived. The Church of 
England found it difficult in Southern colonies to impose its 
religion where great numbers of the people dissented, and 
dissenters were often scattered along a distant frontier. In the 
Middle Colonies no one group was strong enough to domi- 
nate. Furthermore, each colony was interested in its own ma- 
terial prosperity, and the practice of religious toleration 
attracted settlers of varying faiths, and hence aided material 
growth. Gradually, therefore, not because people believed 
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in the principle but because the practice was expedient, re- 
ligious toleration grew. Necessities of living together amicably 
and the discovery that simultaneous existence without injury 
was actually possible brought a compromise among sects and 
led men still intolerant in theory to “tolerate’’ each other in 
practice.* At the end of the Colonial period President Thomas 
Clap of Yale expressed a widely held view when he declared: 
“Though every Man has a Right to examine and judge for 
himself, according to truth; yet no Man hasa Right .. . . to 
judge wrong. And if every particular Person has a Right to 
judge for himself; then surely publick Bodies and Communi- 
ties of Men have a Right to judge for themselves . . . . what 
Doctrines they would have preach'd to themselves and to 
their Posterity.”"> But Clap represented a point of view that 
was passing. Thomas Jefferson was soon to declare: ‘Whereas 
Almighty God hath created the mind free; . . . . to compel 
aman to furnish contributions of money for the propagation 
of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical.’’® 
Most Americans still supported the principle of an established 
church, but had come to believe that that established church 
should tolerate dissenters from its tenets—provided always 
that they were Trinitarian Protestant Christians. Until long 
after our nation was established, non-believers, Jews, Catho- 
lics, and even Unitarian Protestants lived under disabilities 
because of their religious beliefs.” 

There is a great difference between “religious toleration” 
and “religious freedom.” Religious toleration implies an es- 


4 Ibid., 11, 423-455; II, 560-566; T. C. Hall, op. cit., 135-146; S. H. Cobb, 
Op. cit., 74-133, 222-238, 262-280, 359-361, 398, 418, and 419-421; J. M. Mecklin, 
op. cit., 344-348 and 355-360; R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition in 
Religion and Education (Boston, 1950) , 39-45; W. W. Sweet, op. cit., 38-171; 
C. Zollman, op. cit., 18-21. 
_ 5 Thomas Clap, A Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines Re- 
ceived and Established in the Churches of New England (Boston, 1757) , 23-24. 
6“The Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty” written by Jefferson. See 


Henry S$. Commager, ed., Documents of American History (New York, 1934), 
doc. no. 80. 


TC. Zollman, op. cit., 4-7. 
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tablished church that is the possessor of religious truth but 
that out of generosity tolerates dissenters from the true faith, 
and it implies that the state will help maintain the true faith 
of that established church. Religious liberty, on the other 
hand, implies religious equality, separation of church and 
state, freedom from interference by the state on behalf of any 
particular faith, and great concern for the freedom of the 
individual to determine his own relationship with God and 
to be protected by the state in so doing. Religious liberty has 
traditionally been opposed by the representatives of authori- 
tarian religion, who believe in the right of the true church 
to impose truth and stamp out heresy and to have the aid of 
the state in accomplishing this. Even in colonial times some 
groups like the Baptists and the Quakers did believe in re- 
ligious liberty, and a few leaders like Roger Williams and 
William Penn advocated it as a philosophic principle. Then, 
in Revolutionary times, religious liberty became associated 
with other principles of freedom for which Americans under 
the leadership of men like Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Madison were fighting. To those who would forcibly impose 
truth as they saw it, Jefferson replied, “Truth is great and 
will prevail . . . . unless by human interposition disarmed 
of her natural weapons, free argument and debate.”® The 
threat of sending an Anglican bishop as representative of a 
foreign power to help impose truth as viewed by the Church 
of England upon American dissenters was one of the reasons 
for the American Revolution. Freedom from church control 
represented by a bishop of another faith became one of the 
freedoms inherited from the American Revolution. At this 
same time Madison and Jefferson led a revolt against the es- 
tablishment of the Episcopal church in Virginia, and, after 
a debate that widely influenced other Americans, won com- 


8 H. S. Commager, op. cit., doc. no. 80. 
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plete separation of church and state in Virginia, where the 
law now forbade compulsion in the support of any church 
and insured freedom of religion to all.® In the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution protection was provided against the 
federal government’s interference with religious freedom,’ 
and, since World War I, the Supreme Court has reinterpreted 
the Fourteenth Amendment to protect freedom of religion 
from interference by the states." 

Yet, throughout our history, there has been a tendency 
to persecute what contemporaries have called “queer sects.” 
Thus Quaker men and women were stripped to the waist and 
whipped through New England towns and banished into the 
wilderness or deported overseas. Later, Mormons, with great 
loss of property and physical suffering, were more than once 
driven by mobs from the American towns and states where 
they lived. More recently, Jehovah’s Witnesses have been im- 
prisoned and otherwise persecuted in many American commu- 
nities. Members of these sects have said and done things 
considered dangerous to law and order, to majority religion, 
and to the well-being of the state. Yet in each case they have 
been defended and their rights maintained as an essential part 
of freedom of conscience that is basic among American free- 


®The Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Freedom was passed De- 
cember 16, 1785. R. F. Butts, op. cit., 45-66; A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, 
op. cit., 4-8; E. Channing, op. cit., III, 561-562 and 574-575; Hamilton J. 
Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State in Virginia (Richmond, 1910). 

10 Constitution of the United States, Amendment I; A. W. Johnson and 
F. H. Yost, op. cit., 200; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 78-104; C. Zollman, op. cit., 7-10. 

11 See, e.g., Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 (1940); Minersville 
School District, Board of Education of Minersville School District, et al. v. 
Gobitis et al., 310 U. S. 586 (1940); Jamison v. Texas, 318 U. S. 413 (1943); 
Largent v. Texas, 318 U. S. 418 (1943); Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U. S. 
105 (1943); West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 
(1943); Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U. S. 158 (1944); Follett v. Town of 
McCormick, 321 U. S. 573 (1944); Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 (1945); 
R. F. Butts, op. cit., 104-110; A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 210-218. 
The principle that the “liberty” protected in the Fourteenth Amendment 
against states included religious liberty was voiced in an obiter dictum by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds as early as in Meyer v. State of Nebraska in 1923, with 
Mr. Justice Holmes dissenting. 262 U. S. ggo. 
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doms. It is, after all, in the handling of queer, wrong, or dan- 
gerous people that American freedom meets its real test. 
Throughout our history, too, Catholics have been attacked 
in many American localities. In nearly all colonies, eventually 
even in Rhode Island and Maryland, “Papists,” as they were 
called, were placed under disabilities if not actually perse- 
cuted. In the middle of the nineteenth century adherents of 
a powerful and popular movement known variously as Know 
Nothingism or Native Americanism denounced Catholicism, 
sought to impose serious restrictions upon Catholics, and even 
burned Catholic schools and a convent. Again in the 18go’s 
the A.P.A. or American Protective Association was vigorously 
anti-Catholic, as was in some places the Ku Klux Klan of the 
1920's. Again believers in religious liberty defended the right 
of Catholics to practice their religion without suffering penal- 
ties.12 Catholics themselves as a minority group have in 
America stood strongly for a religious freedom that in other 
countries where Catholics have the power they have often 
suppressed.1* American Catholics have supported religious 
freedom in spite of the fact that logically no good Catholic 
can under Catholic dogma believe in it except for himself as 
a member of a minority group.'* Indeed, there have been 


12 Howard K. Beale, History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools 
(New York, 1941), 98-102; Winfred E. Garrison, The March of Faith (New 
York, 1933), 211-214; John B. McMaster, A History of the American People 
(New York, 1910), VII, 376-383; Humphrey J. Desmond, “Native American- 
ism,” American Catholic Quarterly Review, XXVII (October, 1902) , 747-760; 
H. J. Desmond, The A. P. A. Movement (Washington, 1912) ; Theodcre May- 
nard, The Story of American Catholicism (New York, 1942), 276-306 and 
491-497; Thomas O'Gorman, History of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States (New York, 1895), 356-360, 374-375, and 454-455; Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 (New York, 1933) , 346-348; W. E. 
Garrison, Catholicism and the American Mind (Chicago, 1928), 91-95; Leon 
Whipple, The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States (New York, [ca. 
1927|); Ray A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860: A Study of the 
Origins of American Nativism (New York, 1938) . 

13 For present conditions in Spain, for example, see infra, footnote 62. 

14 The American doctrine of separation of church and state Father John 
C. Murray calls “that negative, ill-defined, basically un-American formula, 
with all its overtones of religious prejudice,” promoted by “Protestant preju- 
dice” and secularism. “Separation of Church and State: True and False Con- 
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Catholics who have plainly stated that they support it in 
America not on principle but as a practical expedient or 
modus vivendi in a situation where they lack the power to 
apply the correct principle of religious uniformity. 

One important phase of religious freedom is freedom 
within the church. This depends in part upon the form of 
church government. Church government varies from denomi- 
nation to denomination but falls roughly into three cate- 
gories. One form, of which the Catholic church is an example, 
allows the layman no part in church government but places 
control in the hands of the clergy, especially the higher clergy 
who appoint and promote the lower clergy, and ultimately in 
the hands of the head of the church. A second form sets up 
church boards and councils chosen in whole or in part by 
laymen and gives church councils or presbyteries or church 
conventions great power. The third is the congregational 
form where the local group or congregation has autonomy. 
All churches were affected a century ago by the democratic 
movement in America, and the Catholic church alone avoided 


cepts,” America, LXXVI (February 15, 1947) , 541 and 545. Pius IX pronounced 
separation of church and state as among “the principal errors of our time.” 
“Syllabus of Errors,” sec. 6, in Martin J. Spalding, Pastoral Letter of the Most 
Reverend Martin J. Spalding to the Clergy and Laity of the Archdiocese 
Promulgating the Jubilee Together with the Late Encyclical Letter of the 
Holy Father and the Syllabus of Errors Condemned (Baltimore, 1865) , 38-40. 
See also Leo XIII's encyclical on “The Christian Constitution of States,” No- 
vember 1, 1885, in The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (New York, 
1903) , 107-134. For the position of even a liberal Catholic like John A. Ryan, 
see John A. Ryan and Moorhouse F. X. Millar, The State and the Church 
(New York, 1922) , 32-39. 

15 E.g., in 1939 Monsignor O’Toole, professor of philosophy at American 
Catholic University in Washington, D. C., published under the auspices of 
the official National Catholic Welfare Conference an explanation of the Amer- 
ican Catholic view. “It is clear,” he said, “that no Catholic may positively and 
unconditionally me of the policy of separation of church and state. But 
given a country like the United States, where religious denominations abound 
and the population is largely non-Catholic, it is clear that the policy of treat- 
ing all religions alike becomes, all things considered, a practical necessity, the 
only way of avoiding a deadlock. Under such circumstances, the separation of 
Church and State is to be accepted, not indeed as the ideal arrangement, but 
as a modus vivendi.” George B. O'Toole, “Introduction” in Louis Veuillot, 
The Liberal Illusion (Washington, 1939) . 
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making concessions to democracy in church government. Even 
in the Catholic church groups of laymen in New York and 
Philadelphia sought to acquire ownership of church property, 
but they were successfully defeated and suppressed by the 
power of their bishops.?® 

Freedom within the church also concerns freedom of the 
individual conscience. Often under hierarchical control what 
the individual may believe is dictated in important matters 
by the hierarchy and in the Catholic church ultimately by 
the Pope. In the middle group creeds and church councils 
prescribe dogmas, and the church enforces them upon the 
individual. A third group including Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers have no creeds or other prescribed dogmas 
and believe in freedom for each individual under direct guid- 
ance of God to follow his conscience and his own interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. In the Catholic church an individual can 
be excommunicated or a clergyman unfrocked without a 
trial involving democratic procedures. The middle group of 
churches holds heresy trials when needed. The third group 
leaves the individual presumably free. Yet actually a minis- 
ter’s congregation often imposes restrictions that the hier- 
archy of an autocratically controlled church does not impose. 
Thus clergymen and teachers under congregationally con- 
trolled churches often found it impossible to accept the hypo- 
thesis of evolution, whereas a Catholic clergyman or teacher 
was free to accept it with the one limitation that it must not 
be applied to the soul.!7 In all churches clergymen have from 


16 Bishop John Hughes of New York and Bishop Francis P. Kenrick of 
Philadelphia. See, for example, W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in 
America, 392-393. 

17 Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” in Five Great Encyclicals 
(New York, 1939), 53-54 and passim; H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers 
Free?, 428-430; interviews of H. K. B. with Father George Johnson, rrofessor of 
education at the Catholic University of America and director of the Education 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and with Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, professor of moral theology at the Catholic University 
of America and director of the Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. 
“The Religious Press on the Teaching of Evolution,” Review of Reviews, 
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time to time found it difficult to apply practically, particu- 
larly in the local community, what they considered the teach- 
ings of Jesus concerning war or social or economic issues. 
Catholic clergy, for instance, tainted with too much “Ameri- 
canism” were rebuked by the Pope and forced to abandon 
“American” doctrines concerning the importance of social 
action that some of them had espoused,'* and one leading 
American priest, Cardinal Gibbons, was forbidden further to 
participate in union services with other denominations.® 
Many a Protestant clergyman has from time to time found 
himself in trouble over pacifist views or for befriending labor 
or seeking to clean up slums in which powerful members of 
his church have an economic interest. The Southern clergy- 
man who applies Christ’s teachings concerning the brother- 
hood of man to Negroes is soon made to understand he is not 
free. And sometimes Northern clergy are no more free in this 
matter than their Southern colleagues. 

This matter of difference in church government lies at 
the heart of the frequent misunderstanding between Catholics 
and Protestants. It probably explains more than any other 
one factor the fear with which American non-Catholics view 
the power of political Catholicism. In the eyes of a non- 
Catholic American the Pope is an Italian clergyman for whom 
an American non-Catholic has about the same respect that 


LXXII (July, 1925), 98; John A. Ryan, “The Teaching of Evolution in the 
Public Schools,” Declining Liberty and Other Papers (New York, 1927), 119- 
120; Ernest Messenger, Evolution and Theology (New York, 1932) . 

18T. Maynard, op. cit., 498-519 and 539-542; Pope Leo XIII, “Testem 
Benevolentiae, Apostolic Letter to Cardinal Gibbons, January 22, 1899,” in 
The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, 441-453; W. E. Garrison, 
Catholicism and the American Mind, 237-243. Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishops Ireland and Keane were among the high Catholic clergy associated in 
the American public mind with “Americanism.” 

19 New York Tribune, October 18, 1895; W. E. Garrison, Catholicism and 
the American Mind, 241. See also Leo XIII, “Satis Cognitum, Encyclical Letter 
of June 20, 1896,” in The Great Encyclicals, 350-391; New York Times, June 
30, 1896; Pius XI, “Encyclical Letter .... ‘The Promotion of the True 
— Unit,’ January 6, 1928,” Current History, XXVII (March, 1928), 
799-300. 
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a Catholic may have for the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet 
to the American Catholic the Pope is the infallible dictator 
of belief and practice in matters of faith and morals. Quite 
rightly, the Catholic church and the Catholic laymen apply 
their principles of faith and morals to a variety of matters in 
the field of social, economic, and intellectual life. Hence the 
Pope makes pronouncements on a wide range of subjects that 
affect ordinary life in America. No believer in religious lib- 
erty objects to Catholics’ following the dictates of a foreign 
clergyman whom they regard as the representative of Christ 
on earth. It is when Catholics in political power try to impose 
the edicts of their church, and particularly the foreign head 
of their church, upon non-Catholic citizens in the American 
community that liberty-loving Americans become alarmed. 
It is the effort of Catholics where they have the power to im- 
pose their church’s views concerning moving pictures, books, 
plays, history, labor relations, what is taught in the schools, 
social welfare legislation, marriage, and other public questions 
on the rest of the community with the same authoritarianism 
with which the clergy imposes them upon the laity within that 
church that makes political Catholicism a threat to religious 
liberty and other sorts of freedom for others. 

Since all religious groups consider the winning of children 
to their faith important, the schools have from earliest times 
been involved in the problem of religious freedom. Often in 
colonial days religious tests were the chief criteria of fitness 
to teach.?° This is still true in some religious schools. In the 
public schools, however, the American idea of religious lib- 
erty today demands that religion shall not be considered in 
hiring a teacher. Much of America adheres to this ideal. Yet 
religious liberty still needs to be fought for in many communi- 
ties where a Jewish or Catholic teacher finds it impossible to 


20 A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 21; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 114; 
H. K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching, 22-29, 37, 50-53, 55» 5% 57 
97-98, 104-105, 210, and 211. 
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get a job or in the other kind of community controlled by 
Jews or Catholics where a Protestant Christian is handi- 
capped,?4 and teachers who take their religion seriously still 
necd to be protected against dismissal when they seek 
to apply their religious beliefs to concrete problems in the 
community.?* 

Religious teaching in the schools has long been a matter 
of dispute. At first, the inculcation of a particular faith was a 
main purpose of schools. Then with the growth of the ideal 
of religious liberty, state after state, like Wisconsin in her 
Constitution of 1848, forbade the teaching of religion in pub- 
lic schools. By this prohibition nineteenth century legislators 
usually meant to ban only the religion of a particular denomi- 
nation and to permit nondenominational Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, some states went so far as to make it clear in 
court decisions or subsequent laws that Bible reading, prayers, 
and hymns were not included in the prohibition. Difficulties 
arose, however, in communities that were not entirely Prot- 
estant Christian. Jews, Catholics, and a growing number of 
agnostics objected even to these general forms of religion or 
insisted upon their own form of Bible and prayer. Some 
schools sought a solution through excusing any child who 
objected. Others permitted Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
to read their respective versions of the Bible. Still others re- 
sorted to the device known as “released time” under which, 
as part of the school program, children were released to be 
taught religion by religious teachers of their own choosing 
during school time, in classes arranged through the public 
school teacher. The recent trend has been to exclude even 
Bible reading and nondenominational prayers, and a late de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has declared the teaching of 


21H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 223-224, 497-500, and 
509-5 16. 

22H. K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching, 105-132, 143-156, 165- 
167, 175-195, 207-234, and 237-243; H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 
98-173 and 517-521. 
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religion on released time a violation of the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state.” 

At present the relation of the state to religious schools is 
the subject of heated debate. Oregon attempted to prohibit 
religious and private schools altogether as undemocratic, but 
the Supreme Court declared the Oregon law unconstitu- 
tional.2* Some states lay down standards for religious as well 
as public schools, but for the most part the quality of teaching 
and the curricula of religious schools are not interfered with 
by the state.2® A hundred years ago some states contributed 
public funds to Protestant church schools and Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, supported with tax money a Catholic school. In New 
York City the “Public School Society,” a Protestant religious 
group, was given the public funds and allowed to run the 
New York City schools as religious schools. Catholics objected 
and wanted a portion of the funds for their own parochial 
schools. The Catholics were refused. Wide discussion led to 
a state law in 1842 forbidding the giving of public school 
funds to any religious group.”* In recent years the Supreme 


23 R. A. Billington, op. cit., 142-157, 172-173, 221-222, and 292-295; H. K. 
Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching, 95, 97-105, and 209-218; H. K. Beale, 
Are American Teachers Free?, 208-222; A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 
33-99; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 111-137, 187-197, and 199-208; C. Zollman, op. cit., 
93-97; Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School District No. 
71, Champaign County, Illinois et al., 333 U.S. 203 (1948). In January, 1951, a 
new “dismissed time” provision in New York, based on the slightly different 
principle of excusing the child early to attend religious classes outside the 
school, was upheld by a 3-2 decision of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, and has been appealed. For a discussion of the question 
whether Christianity is a part of the law of the land, see C. Zollman, op. cit., 
26-35. 

24 Pierce, Governor of Oregon et al. v. Society of Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 268 U. S. 510 (1925); Pierce, Governor of Oregon 
et al. v. Hill Military Academy, 268 U.S. 510 (1925); A. W. Johnson and F. H. 
Yost, op. cit., 136-140. The Oregon Compulsory Education Act was passed by 
popular initiative and referendum in 1922. General Laws of Oregon (1923), 
chap. I. See also H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 411-414. 

25 Ibid., 410-414. 

26H. K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching, 98-100; R. F. Butts, 
op. cit., 132-137; W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions, 393-394; J. B. McMas- 
ter, op. cit., VII, 157-161 and 369-385; C. Zollman, op. cit., 72-82; R. A. Bill- 
ington, op. cit., 142-165 and 220-222. 
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Court has ruled that public provision of school busses and 
school books for church schools is not a contribution to the 
school but a service to the child and hence not unconstitu- 
tional. Yet in other matters it has upheld the traditional view 
applying the principle of separation of church and state to 
the schools.?* The Catholic church today is the chief advocate 
of state support for religious schools. Since it has been unable 
to win federal support for its own schools, it has opposed all 
federal aid to public schools alone and has been a powerful 
force in thus far preventing passage of federal aid legislation.*® 

The final problem concerning the schools involves re- 
ligious control of public schools. From time to time where 
one denomination gains control of the school board or is 
overwhelmingly predominant in a community, its religious 
school is turned into a public school, supported by state funds 
but still partially, at least, under religious control.”® A great 
furor recently arose when Catholics got control of the school 
board in North College Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati, and tried 
to set up one of their own church schools as a public school. 
Significantly, some Catholic public school teachers and parents 
were among the opponents of the church position in this 
matter, and the church finally abandoned its plan.*®° From 


27 Cochran et al. v. Louisiana State Board of Education et al., 281 U. S. 
$70 (1930) ; Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Township et al., 330 U. S. 
1 (1947); David Fellman, “Separation of Church and State in the United 
States: A Summary View,” Wisconsin Law Review (May, 1950) , 442-447, 448- 
450, and 455-464; A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 146-164; R. F. Butts, 
op. cit., 146-172; C. Zollman, op. cit., 84-85. State courts, which have handed 
down numerous decisions on this question of government aid to religious 
schools, have been divided on the issue as to how much and what kind of aid 
is permissible without violating the principle of separation of church and 
state. 

28“Federal Aid and Catholic Schools,” Nation, CLXIV (May 24, 1947), 
618-619; “Educator Speaks Out on Catholic Schools,” Christian Century, LXIV 
(March 19, 1947), 356; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 173-178; Paul Blanshard, Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power (Boston, 1949) , 91-96. 

29H. K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching, 99-100, 103, 104, and 
215-216; H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 214-216 and 509-511; A. W. 
Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 127-131; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 179-186; C. Zoll- 
man, op. cit., 77-78. 

80R. F. Butts, op. cit., 181-184; Harold E. Fey, “Preview of a Divided 
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Dixon, New Mexico, a case was taken to court when Protes- 
tant parents sued to prevent the teaching of Catholic religion 
with Catholic icons and religious observances in the public 
school room.*! North Dakota and several other states forbade 
teachers in a religious garb to teach in public schools, where- 
upon the Catholic bishop in North Dakota issued an order 
permitting nuns and brothers to teach in ordinary civilian 
dress.8? This problem of religious schools that are run as pub- 
lic institutions is still a live issue. 

Perhaps the most crucial phase of religious liberty has been 
the question of freedom to transform religious beliefs into 
public activity. Most elemental in this phase of liberty is free- 
dom to participate in religious rites of one’s own choosing. In 
an early day in America private worship was sometimes per- 
mitted where public worship was prohibited. A church, how- 
ever, cannot flourish without the right to public worship 
unmolested. And ultimately the right to public worship was 
established throughout America. Equally important in Ameri- 
can religious liberty is the right to use all means of persuasion 
to convert others to one’s religious views and to teach these 
views to one’s children at home or in private schools of one’s 
own choosing. Without the right to propagate religion, re- 
ligion would dry up and die. In recent decisions the Supreme 
Court has been very sensitive to the importance of this right.® 


America,” Christian Century, LXIV (May 28, 1947), 682-684; “Editorials,” 
Christian Century, LXIV (July 2 and 23 and November 19, 1947), 824-825, 
892, and 1388; New York Times, July 11 and 17, 1947. 

31 R. F. Butts, op. cit., 184-186; Time, L (September 29, 1947) , 70; Joseph 
M. Dawson, “Public Schools, Catholic Model,” Christian Century, LXV (June 
23, 1948), 627-629; “Editorials,” Christian Century, LXV (January 14 and 
March 10, 1948) , 37-38 and 291. 

32H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 509-%11; A. W. Johnson 
and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 115-124; R. F. Butts, op. cit., 197-199; C. Zollman, 
op. cit., 98-99. Prior to the passage of prohibitory laws, state courts had divided 
as to whether under the general principle of separation of church and state 
teachers could or could not teach in religious garb. 

33 A, W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 13, 175-186, and 199-218; 
Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U. S. 444 (1938); Schneider v. State (Town of 
Irvington), 308 U. S. 147 (1939); Cantwell et al. v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 
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Many communities, considering Jehovah’s Witnesses nui- 
sances, have passed regulations prohibiting their missionary 
efforts. The Court has occasionally decided against Jehovah's 
Witnesses where the propagating of their religion has inter- 
fered with important community rights. The Court refused, 
for instance, to sanction under the name of religion the viola- 
tion of a statute that forbade insulting or fighting words about 
a state official.** Similarly the Court declined to uphold as 
religious the right of a mother to violate child labor laws by 
using a small child to help sell religious literature,** just as 
courts have refused to permit Christian Scientists on the plea 
of religion to refuse to be vaccinated and thereby to endanger 
the health of other people.*® The Court has, however, often 
disallowed laws of communities that through police measures 
have sought to restrict the preaching of the Gospel by Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses.*? It has set aside laws charging fees for selling 
religious literature.** It has declared that religious liberty is 
more important than the right of property in a company- 


(1940) ; Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 158 (1942); Jamison v. Texas, 
318 U. S. 413 (1943); Largent v. Texas, 318 U. S. 418 (1943); Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania, 319 U. S. 105 (1943); Martin v. City of Struthers, 319 U. S. 141 
(1943); Busey v. District of Columbia, 319 U. S. 579 (1943); Taylor v. State 
of Mississippi, 319 U. S. 583 (1943); West Virginia State Board of Education 
et al. v. Barnette et al., 319 U. S. 624 (1943); Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 
U.S. 158 (1944); Follett v. Town of McCormick, 321 U. S. 573 (1944); Marsh 
v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1945); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946). 

84 Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U. S. 568 (1942). 

85 Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158 (1944). 

36 Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. §. 11 (1905). For a discussion of the 
limitations placed on religious liberty by the police power, see C. Zollman, op. 
cit., 21-25 and 36-42. 

37 Schneider v. State (Town of Irvington), 308 U. S. 147 (1939); Cantwell 
v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 (1940); Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U. S. 
158 (1942); Jamison v. Texas, 318 U. S. 413 (1943); Largent v. Texas, 318 
U.S. 418 (1943); Martin v. City of Struthers, 319 U. S. 141 (1943); Busey v. 
District of Columbia, 319 U. S. 579 (1943); Taylor v. State of Mississippi, 319 
U. S. 583 (1943); Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U. S. 158 (1944); Marsh v. 
Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 (1946); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946). 

88 Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U. S. 105 (1943), which set aside an 
earlier decision in Jones v. Opelika, 316 U. S. 584 (1942). See also Follett v. 
Town of McCormick, 321 U. S. 573 (1944); Busey v. District of Columbia, 319 
U.S. 579 (1943) « 
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owned or government-owned town,*® preventing littering the 
streets with handbills,*° or protecting the state against criti- 
cism,*! or guarding against the disturbance of others by open- 
air meetings or preaching on the streets,*? or by ringing door- 
bells,** or by parading in the streets.** It has nullified laws that 
leave discretion in these matters to executive officers.** In re- 
versing an earlier decision, the Court in 1943 upheld the right 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses to refuse on religious grounds to salute 
the flag.*° And it upheld the religious right to criticize fighting 
the war and sending troops abroad and to urge people not to 
salute the flag, thus invalidating a state sedition law that 
sought to punish men for these acts.* 

In one important field there is need for the protection of 
individual rights against even sincere and well-intentioned 
interference by church groups seeking to apply their religious 
principles. This is the field of censorship. Powerful religious 
organizations often set themselves up as public censors and 
attempt to force the banning of books, plays, and movies to 
which they object. Thus the Protestant Watch and Ward So- 
ciety has deprived Boston and Cambridge citizens of their 
right to read books available elsewhere. Thus there has been 


89 Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 (1945); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U. S. 
517 (1946). a. 

40 Schneider v. State (Town of Irvington), 308 U. S. 147 (1939) . See also 
Jamison v. State of Texas, 318 U. S. 413 (1943); Martin v. City of Struthers, 
31g U.S. 141 (1948). 

41 Taylor v. State of Mississippi, 319 U. S. 583 (1943). 

42 Cantwell et al. v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 (1940) . 

43 Martin v. City of Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943) . 

44 Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 (1945); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U. S. 
517 (1946) . 3 ; 

45 Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U.S. 444 (1938) ; Schneider v. State (Town 
of Irvington), 308 U. S. 147 (1939); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 
(1942) ; Busey et al. v. District of Columbia, 319 U.S. 579 (1943); Largent V. 
Texas, 318 U. S. 418 (1943); Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 (1945) - 

46 West Virginia State Board of Education et al. v. Barnette et al., 319 
U. S. 624 (1943). The decision here reversed was Minersville School District, 
Board of Education of Minersville School District et al. v. Gobitis et al., 310 
U. S. 586 (1940). See also A. W. Johnson and F. H. Yost, op. cit., 175-186; D. 
Fellman, op. cit., 435-436. 

47 Taylor v. State of Mississippi, 319 U. S. 583 (1948) . 
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some Jewish pressure to ban a classic like the Merchant of 
Venice or Oliver Twist on the ground that they are anti- 
Jewish.** Certain Catholic groups have sought to ban books, 
movies, and plays that they consider immoral or anti-religious, 
though other members of a community whose freedom is in 
consequence restricted may regard them as highly moral or 
religious.*® Thus, too, on certain occasions movie-makers have 
felt it expedient to suppress or distort the facts of history con- 
cerning historic figures among the Catholic clergy.®° So, too, 
efforts were made to ban Gentleman’s Agreement, which many 
Americans thought an eloquent attack on anti-semitism, but 
which Catholics found objectionable because the heroine had 
violated rules of the Catholic church concerning divorce." 
Catholics recently won the banning of the Nation in Newark 
and New York City school libraries because it published 
articles criticizing the Catholic church. Similarly, the excel- 
lent European history of a Catholic author, Carlton Hayes, 
was barred from the New York schools under pressure of 


Episcopalian objection to a few sentences about the Reforma- 
tion that non-Episcopalian historians regarded as sound his- 


48H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 312-313; American Civil 
Liberties Union, Feature Press Service, Weekly Bulletin no. 1484 (April 9, 
1951), 2. 

49 Most recently Catholic pressure and picketing in New York have won 
the banning of “The Miracle,” a film granted the New York Critics Award as 
the best foreign film of 1950. See also footnotes 50-52. 

50 For instance, Cardinal Richelieu in the film version of “The Three 
Musketeers” in 1947, and Cardinal de Rohan in the film “Marie Antoinette.” 
New York Times, December 7, 1947; The New Yorker, XXIV (October 30, 
1948), 73; P. Blanchard, op. cit., 202. Another recent example is the filming 
of A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom, in which the priests were com- 
pletely changed from characterizations in the book resented by Catholics into 
characters pleasing to Catholics. “How the Catholic Church Supervises the 
Movies,” Christian Century, LXII (February 7, 1045) , 164-165. 

51 New York Times, November 12, 16, and 30, 1947; P. Blanchard, op. cit., 
201. “Miracle on Thirty-fourth Street” was similarly opposed by Catholics 
because the heroine was a divorcee. Loc. cit. 

52 New York Times, January g and 28, June 24, and July 20, 1948; Chris- 


tian Century, LXV (January 28 and August 11, 1948), 122 and 797; P. 
Blanchard, op. cit., 85. 
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tory.* No one objects to persuasion of a church’s own men- 
bers in these matters. But attacks of church groups upon what 
other Americans may read, see, and hear are themselves vio- 
lations of other American freedoms and not the exercise of 
religious liberty. 

In the application of religion to social problems and par- 
ticipation in war the doctrine of a “higher law” than the 
Constitution has been often invoked in defense of freedom of 
action where religious principles are involved. Thus when 
the Supreme Court interpreted the Constitution in defense 
of the extension of slavery into the territories, religious- 
minded anti-slavery men declared that there was a “higher 
law” against slavery—that they were obligated to follow 
whatever the Constitution said.*4 Similarly, in certain matters 
of faith and morals a Catholic is bound by the doctrines of 
his church to follow the law of his church as higher than the 
civil law of the land. Though Pope Pius XI has gone a long 
way in the direction of economic radicalism in his encyclical 
on Reconstructing the Social Order and Pius XII has de- 
nounced capitalism, still a good Catholic is bound by the 
“higher law” of his church to oppose Marxian Socialism with 
its economic determinism even in countries where its prin- 
ciples are enacted into the civil law of the land.® For Protes- 


53 New York Times, May 2, 3, 7, and 8, and June 15, 1930; New York 
Telegram, May 5, 1930; “When a Book is Not a Book,” Commonweal, XII 
(May 21, 1930) , 61-62; Rev. Lefferd M. Haughwout, “When a Book Is Not a 
Book,” ibid., XII (June 11, 1930), 163; H. K. Beale, interview with Carlton 
k H. Hayes, May, 1933; C. J. H. Hayes to H. K. Beale, August 14, 1934, and 

eb. 21, 1935; Parker T. Moon to H. K. Beale, Dec. 5, 1934; H. K. Beale, 
Are American Teachers Free?, 304-309. 

54 William H. Seward, “Freedom in the New Territories . . . . Speech in 
the Senate of the United States, March 11, 1850,” Works of William H. Seward, 
George E. Baker, ed., new edition (Boston, 1887), I, 51-93, especially 74-75- 
For the Catholic position on the superiority of church law to civil law, see 
J. A. Ryan and M. F. X. Millar, op. cit. : 

55 Pius XI, Forty Years After: Reconstructing the Social Order: Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI (National Catholic Welfare Conference 
ed., 1931), especially 32-34 and 37; John A. Ryan, “American Catholics and 
American Socialism,” Ecclesiastical’ Review, LXXXVII (December, 1932), 
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tants the “higher law” is more apt to be dictated by indi- 
vidual conscience. The protection of individual conscience 
has historically been an important part of religious liberty 
in America even where dictates of conscience conflict with 
the wishes of the state. 

The conscientious objector to war embodies perhaps the 
most direct clash in American history between individual 
conscience and the well-being, in this case the very defense, 
of the state. Conscientious objectors have existed in all of our 
wars, but with the growth of the spirit of American national- 
ism their offense has recently seemed greater than in early 
wars. In the Civil War Lincoln and Secretary of War Stanton 
dealt with them individually and extra-legally until the draft 
law was amended to protect members of the historic “peace 
churches.” 5* In World War I the laws were severe against all 
but members of the “peace churches,” whose right not to fight 
was recognized, and several hundred conscientious objectors 
were imprisoned. Yet Wilson and Secretary of War Baker, 
feeling sensitive about religious freedom, arranged some cases 
extra-legally.5*, In World War II the draft law itself made pro- 
vision for the right of conscience of religious objectors to war 
whether members of the “peace churches” or of churches that 
supported the war or of no church at all, provided the objec- 
tion was based on “religious faith and training.” There were 
non-religious as well as religious objectors who claimed the 
rights of conscience. The British law, even under the heaviest 


584-592; J. A. Ryan and M. F. X. Millar, op. cit.; H. K. Beale, interview with 

Monsignor John A. Ryan; H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free?, 433-435. 

oh 56 Edward N. Wright, Conscientious Objectors in the Civil War (Philadel- 
ja, 1931). 

57 Norman Thomas, Is Conscience a Crime? (New York [ca. 1927]) ; State- 
ment Concerning the Treatment of Conscientious Objectors in the Army, 
Prepared and Published by Colonel James S. Easby, Judge Advocate, by Direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, June 18, 1919 (Washington, 1919); Provost 
Marshal General, Second Report .... to the Secretary of War on the Opera- 
ees of the Selective Service System to December 20, 1918 (Washington, 1919) , 
50-02. 
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bombings, protected these non-religious conscientious objec. 
tors to war in their right not to fight. In America we refused 
to subordinate the defense needs of the state to the rights of 
non-religious conscientious objectors. Likewise, even among 
religious objectors, we refused consideration to the so-called 
“absolutists” whom Britain exempted entirely when their 
consciences forbade them to do under compulsion even non- 
military alternate service for a government at war. We did, 
however, make provision whereby objection to war clearly 
based on religious conscience was recognized and protected 
even in wartime. Our draft law permitted religious objectors 
to do non-combative military service if they felt they could 
not fight but could serve in the Army as part of the Medical 
Corps or some other non-combative unit. The wartime law 
also permitted those who found themselves deterred by con- 
science from entering the Armed Services at all to do alternate 
civilian service under civilian control.5* Our lawmakers, then, 
considered the religious liberty of individuals so fundamental 
among our liberties that even in wartime they gave it pro- 
tection of a qualified and limited sort in the face of the de- 
mands of national defense. Yet in World War II conscientious 
objection to war and the number of people willing to suffer 
for the sake of conscience had grown until, even under a law 
that sought to protect the liberty of two of the three categories 
of religious objectors, America found herself imprisoning 
5,500 men who followed their consciences about war in con- 
trast to the only six hundred imprisoned on conscientious 
grounds in World War I.°° 


58 “Military Training Act, 1939” (“Act to make temporary provision for 
rendering persons between ages of twenty and twenty-one years liable to 
undergo training in the armed forces of the Crown; and for purposes con- 
nected with the matter aforesaid,” 2 and 3 George 6, House of Commons 
1938-39, Public Bills, vol. IV), clause 3; The Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940 (Public Act No. 783, 76 Cong., 3 Sess., approved Sept. 16, 1940), 
secs. XXV and XXVII; Mulford Sibley and Ada Wardlaw, Conscientious Ob- 
jectors in Prison, 1940-1945 (Philadelphia, 1945) , 1-3. 

59 M. Sibley and A. Wardlaw, op. cit. 
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What then are the dangers to religious liberty in contem- 
porary America? Certainly one is public indifference among 
Americans who too often merely take their liberties for 
granted and forget that constant struggle is necessary to pre- 
serve them. A second is the growing power of the welfare state 
in America and a tendency even among liberals to resolve 
conflicts between rights of society and rights of an individual 
in terms of the good of the state rather than the freedom of 
the individual. A third danger is the gradual dulling of our 
concern for our liberties. We have been persuaded that, first 
to oppose nazism and win a war and now to fight communism 
and prepare for war, we must temporarily sacrifice some of 
our freedom at home. There is danger that we will get accus- 
tomed to abridging our liberties. The doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, so popular among communists, is danger- 
ous even when protection of American freedom against totali- 
tarianism is the end. And there is danger that in defending 
American liberty on the world scene we may lose our liberties 
at home. It is ominous that we now give less protection to 
freedom of conscience in a peacetime draft act than a few 
years ago we granted under conscription in wartime and that 
there is less public concern over this matter than there was 
recently in wartime.® A fourth potential threat, happily still 


60 During World War II the draft law recognized any conscientious objec- 
tion to war based on “religious training and belief.” Though political and 
economic objectors were not recognized, this clause was often interpreted to 
include humanitarian or philosophical objection. Indeed, one Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled that the term “religious” meant any kind of “conscientious” 
objection to war. Berman v. U. S., 156 Fed. 2d 377 (1946). In the 1948 peace- 
time draft act Congress narrowed and limited the term “religious training 
and belief” by defining it in the Act to mean “an individual’s relation to a 
Supreme Being involving duties superior to those arising from any human 
relation,” and by specifically stating that it “does not include essentially 
political, sociological or philosophical views, or a merely personal moral code.” 
“Selective Service Act of 1948” (“An Act to Provide for the Common Defense 
by Increasing the Strength of the Armed Forces of the United States, Includ- 
ing the Reserve Components Thereof, and for Other Purposes,” U. S. Statutes 
at Large, 80 Cong., 2 Sess., 1948, vol. 62, part 1, Public Laws, chapter 625), 
title I, section 6 (j). Much more severe penalties are being inflicted than 
during the war. Wartime sentences to prison were relatively light, and the 
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not an imminent danger in America but powerful in the 
world outside America, is the authoritarianism of groups that 
feel they alone possess the truth and must impose it upon 
everyone else. Under totalitarian rule, whether it be commu- 
nist or fascist, there is no place for religious liberty even where 
church forms are carefully preserved. Though communists 
attack religion in their propaganda, churches do function in 
certain communist-controlled countries, but these churches 
have been made subservient to the communist state and are 
tolerated only because they are useful tools of the state. Under 
communism no genuine freedom for religion exists.*! Simi- 


provision cx the Act concerning advice to conscientious objectors was not 
—— to religious or educational advisers who sought to help conscientious 
objectors solve their problems. Yet in peacetime Larry Gara, dean of men at 
Bluffton College, was sentenced to eighteen months in prison for advising a 
student who had already refused to register to follow his conscience and the 
Supreme Court upheld the conviction, 4-4. Gara v. U. S., decision no. 19 in 
the October term of the U. S. Supreme Court ir 1950; Caleb Foote, “The 
Vital Case of Larry Gara,” Progressive, XIII (May, 1949), 21-22; Time, LIV 
(August 15, 1949), 55; “Gara Conviction Should Be Appea'ed,” Christian 
Century, LXVI (March 30, 1949) , 388; “Prison Sentence to Adviser of C. O.,” 
ibid. (May 25, 1949) , 645; Robert F. Drinan, S. J., “Is Pacifist Larry Gara a 
Criminal?” Catholic World, CLXXII (March, 1951), 410-415; Toledo Blade, 
October 25, 1950. And on February 25, 1951, Robert Michener, a 19-year-old 
Quaker conscientious objector in Kansas was sentenced by a U. S. District 
Court judge to ten years in prison for refusal on the grounds of conscience 
to submit to the draft law. American Civil Liberties Union, Feature Press 
Service, Weekly Bulletin no. 1484 (April 9, 1951), 1; Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, News Notes, 111 (March, 1951); Washington Daily 
News, March 6, 1951; Catholic Worker, March, 1951. For the Michener and 
other cases see Fellowship, XVII (April, 1951), 19-20. 

61 In Russia, for instance, Article 124 of the Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics provides, “In order to ensure to citizens freedom 
of conscience ... . the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated froia the state.” 
But though “freedom of religious; worship” is recognized, churches are for- 
bidden to maintain schools, even Sunday schools, or to teach religion, and 
though “anti-religious propaganda” is guaranteed, propagation of religion 
through missionary work, publication of books and tracts, and instructing 
children is not. Teaching religion is prohibited in all schools, while atheism 
is taught to all children in the state schools. See Constitution (Fundamental 
Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (State Publishing House of 
Political Literature, 1938) , 106; Sir John Maynard, Russia in Flux (New York, 
1948) , 436-438. Though during and since World War II, the Soviet Govern- 
ment for reasons of policy has been slightly less hostile to the Orthodox 
Greek Church and the non-Orthodox religions as well, and has granted certain 
privileges such as printing books of worship and making objects needed in 
the service, the Communist party is still hostile to religion and the Soviet 
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larly, there is no religious freedom in fascist countries like 
Spain, which have adopted the Catholic theory that the Catho- 
lic church alone is the true church and that it is the duty of the 
state to serve that one true faith. In Spain union of church and 
state has destroyed all genuine liberty for non-Catholics by 
suppressing the right to public worship, the right to maintain 
schools, the right to spread the faith through missionary effort, 
and even the right to publish books.® 


Government still forbids propagandizing, moralizing, and educational activity. 
It still sanctions only religious worship. Alex Inkeles, “Family and Church in 
the Postwar U.S.S.R.,” in The Soviet Union since World War II, Fhilip E. 
Moseley, ed. (Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCLXIII [May, 1949]), 33-44; John S. Curtiss, “Non-Orthodox Religions in 
the U.S.S.R.,” American Review on the Soviet Union, VIII (November, 1946), 
“14. 

; *e0 To comprehend what authoritarian doctrines of the Catholic Church 
logically applied by Catholics in political power mean for non-Catholics, it 
is necessary to contrast America as it is with America as it would be under 
Spanish Catholic rules. If the Protestant majority applied to Catholics in 
America the principles that Catholics apply in Spain to Protestants, then all 
Catholic churches would be required to remove the cross and al' other evi- 
dences that the buildings are churches, All Catholic schools would be closed 
and Catholics would be forbidden to teach children outside of their homes. 
Catholic missionaries, teaching nuns, and teaching brothers would be ban- 
ished. All Catholic periodicals would be suppressed and Cathclic publishing 
houses closed. Catholics would be forbidden to publish books, pamphlets, or 
even the Catholic Bible. Such treatment of Catholics would violate the 
freedom of religion that America has come to regard as one of her most 
— heritages. Catholics often insist that religious liberty does exist in 
pain. They point to Article VI of the Spanish Charter, which declares that 
“no one shall be molested for his religious beliefs or the private practice of 
worship.” But in February, 1948, the Spanish government itself sent to all 
provincial governors a letter instructing them how to interpret this “private 
practice of worship.” Such worship, said the Government, “may in no case 
have outward or public manifestations. ... . The only outward manifesta- 
tions and ceremonies which are permitted are those of the Catholic religion.” 
“There is no place,” declared this official pronouncement, “for the practice 
of any act of proselytism or SS whatsoever by the non-Catholic 
religions .... as, for instance, the founding of educational institutions, 
gifts having the appearance of philanthropy, recreational centers, etc., for 
this would necessarily involve an outward manifestation, which is not per- 
mitted.” What Catholics would do if in an important matter Catholic 
authority came into direct conflict in America with democratic practices that 
many American Catholics hold dear, no one can say. Great Catholiz church- 
men in America have felt such conflict need never arise and have bent their 
influence within the church to seeing that it should not be forced upon 
American Catholics by foreign churchmen who did not understand America. 
Some Catholic churchmen, like some members of any group in America, 
Oppose democratic principles. But important Catholic churchmen are 
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This matter of religious liberty with its emphasis upon 
freedom of the individual conscience has assumed new im- 
portance in our modern world. We are living in the midst of 
a stupendous conflict between totalitarian and democratic 
principles. It is essential for Americans repeatedly to recall 
that perhaps the most important manner in which democracy 
and Christianity differ from totalitarian communism and 
fascism is in their attitude toward the individual and his con- 
science. Historically Christianity, Judaism, and democracy 
have all been based on respect for the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual human being. 

Even the Catholic, Episcopalian, Calvinist, and Lutheran 
churches have always insisted upon the inviolability of the 
human soul so far as the secular state is concerned. And, al- 
though these churches have set themselves up in authority 
over the individual in spiritual matters, churchmen have as- 
serted this authority not as men but as God’s representatives 
on earth judging whether the individual had exercised his 
choice rightly in God’s sight. Under early Puritan rule in New 
England the state had power only because of the belief that it 
was a church-state exercising power given it by God through 
the church with which it was united. Even under the most 
rigid Lutheran or Calvinist authoritarianism the individual 
had theoretically the right of freedom of conscience, but if he 
chose wrongly in the eyes of the representative of God on 
earth he was making his choice not according to conscience 


thorough believers in democracy and its freedoms. Father John C. Murray, 
for one, in Theological Studies of September, 1949, has published with 
approval quotations from two French Jesuits protesting against the church's 
denying to Protestants in one country where it controls the state the freedoms 
that as human rights it claims for its members in another state where Catho- 
lics are a minority. W. E. Garrison, “Religious Liberty in Spain,” Christian 
Century, LXVII (October 11, 18, and 25, and November 1, 1950), 1194-1196, 
1233-1236, 1262-1265, and 1290-1293; Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Bulletin, November, 1949, and September, 1950; Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, Department of Research and Education, 
Information Service, XXIX (October 14, 1950) . 
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but contrary to conscience, else he would have chosen rightly. 
The founders of later Protestant faiths (Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Quakers) , who were closely tied up with 
the rise of democracy, differed not so much in theory about 
the sanctity of the individual as in insisting that the indi- 
vidual was responsible for his choice directly to God rather 
than to God's representatives on earth in authoritarian 
churches. 

Democracy in America and Britain has always coupled 
with majority rule a clearly stated set of inviolable human 
rights of the individual. Indeed, Jefferson and Madison in- 
sisted upon adding to our Constitution itself a bill of rights 
specifically listing these human rights and setting them above 
the power of government to violate them. Mr. Justice Holmes 
admonished: ‘““‘We should be eternally vigilant against at- 
tempts to check the expression of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with the lawful and pressing 
purposes of the law that immediate check is required to save 
the country.” ®* Totalitarianism subordinates all individuals 
and their rights to the wishes and well-being of the state. Our 
generation of Americans needs to remind itself constantly in 
its support of the democratic welfare state that, while the 
good of society as a whole is important, the sanctity of the in- 
dividual and protection of the individual's freedom to follow 
his conscience are basic to all other democratic liberties. We 
need to remember that the Christian teaching of the value of 
the individual before God is one of the great bulwarks of 
democracy itself. 


83 Dissenting opinion in Abrams et al. v. U. S., 250 U. S. 616 (1919) at 630. 
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I 


Nn the year 1934 the Wisconsin Progressive party burst upon 
[= American political scene. During the twelve hectic 

years of its life, this party served as one of the most im- 
portant voices of radical farmer-labor sentiment in the nation. 
Not only could it boast of being the political vehicle for the 
two sons of “Fighting Bob” LaFollette, but at one time the 
party controlled the government of Wisconsin and placed 
seven men in the House of Representatives. To anyone fa- 
miliar with the tradition of Wisconsin Progressivism, this per- 
formance was altogether understandable, for from the turn 
of the century to the inception of the New Deal, Wisconsin 
politics were dominated by the “Progressive” faction of the 
state G.O.P. Led by Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., the Progressive 
Republicans were pioneers in using the powers of state gov- 
ernment to protect the public welfare from the depredations 
of private interests. During this thirty-two year period, these 
“‘Half-breeds” controlled the governorship for all except eight 
years, and were represented by at least one United States Sena- 
tor after 1906. As most of the opposition to the LaFollette fac- 
tion was engineered by the conservative branch of the G.O.P., 
Wisconsin politics were equated not on the basis of Republi- 
cans and Democrats, but rather in terms of “‘Stalwarts” and 
“Half-breeds.”” The Democrats were rarely an important fac- 


* The author is a candidate for the doctorate in history at American 
University. 
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tor in Wisconsin elections, for their position was hardly better 
than that of the Republican party in the South. 

When Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., died in 1925, his son and 
namesake was elected to fill the seat left vacant in the national 
Senate. It would be a distortion of fact to say that in the six 
years that followed, any single Progressive Republican pre- 
sided over the Half-breed faction as ably as did “Old Bob.” 
Yet the events of the period do testify to an effective political 
leadership of that branch of the Wisconsin G.O.P. Except for 
1928, when Stalwart Walter Kohler was elected governor, 
Half-breeds captured almost every state-wide office in sight. 
Not only was “Young Bob” elected and re-elected during that 
time, but his younger brother, Philip F. LaFollette, was sent 


1The weakness and conservatism of the Wisconsin Democratic party 
during the thirty years preceding the New Deal tend to illustrate the dynamic 
political appeal of the Half-breeds. The Democrats have won only four 
Wisconsin gubernatorial contests since the Civil War. Laboring under the 
handicap of being identified with Confederate “treachery,” the Democrats 
had to wait until 1890 before they were able to gain control of the governor- 
ship and legislature. Then they proved to be more interested in using their 
newly acquired power to aid their political machinations than in following 
a liberal program. With the coming of the Panic of 1893, agrarian and labor 
dissidents began to desert the state Democratic party and increasingly looked 
to the growing Progressive faction of the G.O.P. for relief. The more pro- 
gressive elements of the Democratic party withered because of their failure to 
divert the flow of liberal and dissatisfied Wisconsinites into the LaFollette 
camp. Consequently, unable to capture the progressive voters after LaFollette’s 
election as governor in 1goo, the Democrats generally espoused a conservative 
program until 1932. William Jennings Bryan, who was a warm friend of the 
senior LaFollette, refused to set foot in Wisconsin during the tgo2 and 1904 
election campaigns for fear that his presence might be construed as an 
approval of the state’s conservative Democracy. Bryan also denounced the 
local Democrats as “a set of blunderers and political cowards,” and told them 
that they were unaware of what constituted the essence of democracy. The 
ability of the Socialists to capture traditionally Democratic urban strongholds 
after the turn of the century further undermined the Democrats. The con- 
tinuing strength of the Half-breeds and Socialists, and Bryan's statements of 
repudiation, combined to keep the Wisconsin Democratic party cripplec and 
conservative until 1932. In 1922, the Democrats were so weak that they re- 
turned only one man to the state legislature, and the Socialist party became 
the official parliamentary opposition. 

See Albert O. Barton, LaFollette’s Winning of Wisconsin (Des Moines, 
1922), especially pp. 210 ff. for Bryan’s role in Wisconsin politics; William 
F. Raney, Wisconsin, a Story of Progress (New York, 1940); and Wisconsin 
Secretary of State, The Blue Book of the State of Wisconsin (Madison: Wis- 
consin Department of State) for 1901, 1903, 1905, and 1923. 
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to the governor's mansion in 1930, and Half-breed John J. 
Blaine gained Wisconsin's other seat in the Senate in 1926. 

Then, in the 1932 primary elections, the Progressive Re- 
publicans met disaster. Ex-Governor Kohler soundly defeated 
Philip LaFollette in his bid for re-nomination, while Senator 
Blaine was edged out by Stalwart Republican John Chapple? 
Many explanations have been offered for this debacle. There 
is little doubt that the ever-increasing breach between the 
Stalwart and Half-breed wings of the state G.O.P. lured many 
voters from the Progressive camp. The two Republican fac- 
tions had been at swords-point since 1894. However, the “‘soak- 
the-rich” tax measures instituted by Philip LaFollette to pro- 
vide public relief and employment for the jobless during his 
initial term as governor strengthened the antagonism between 
the two groups. The constitutional amendment proposed by 
the Half-breeds to permit the state to acquire and operate 
any public utility was likened to the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. by Chapple and his followers. This and similar “anti- 
Communist” arguments stimulated the campaign endeavors of 
conservative Republicans. Kohler’s creditable record as gov- 
ernor from 1929 to 1931, especially in matters pertaining to 
labor and governmental economy, further contributed to the 
Progressive defeat in the primary election of 1932. Probably 
the most important factor in the decline of the Half-breeds was 
the shift of thousands of Progressive voters, spurred by the 
effects of the depression, to the Democratic and Socialist par- 
ties. No matter how one chose to explain this development, 
the fact still remained that the liberal wing of the Wisconsin 
Republican party was out of power. 


2 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1933, 514 f. 

3 Raney, op. cit., 362 ff.; the best example of Stalwart “anti-Communist” 
campaign literature is John B. Chapple’s LaFollette Socialism (Ashland, Wis- 
consin, 1931). 

4The Democratic and Socialist gubernatorial primary votes in 1930 
were 17,040 and 11,569, respectively, as compared to 131,930 for the Demo- 
crats and 31,836 for the Socialists in 1932; see Wisconsin Blue Book, for 1931 
and 1933, pp. 462 ff. and 515, respectively. 
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What were the Progressive Republicans in Wisconsin to 
do now? According to the Wausau Record-Herald, the Half- 
breed leaders had three logical choices: ““They can form a 
third party . . . .; they can continue to pretend to be Re- 
publicans . . . .; or they can go over to the Democratic 
party.” ° After their 1932 primary defeat, the Half-breeds de- 
cided to follow the second course—to continue in name as 
Republicans while supporting the New Deal. In this way they 
hoped to hold a balance-of-power position in the state legisla- 
ture in 1933 and to be courted placatively by both the 
Democrats and the Stalwarts. Consequently, standing as Re- 
publicans, the Half-breed leadership indicated that a ballot 
for the Democratic gubernatorial and presidential tickets in 
1932 would be a vote for the forces of progressivism.® In the 
November elections, Albert Schmedeman, Wisconsin’s first 
Democratic governor in thirty-eight years, gained office under 
the banner of the liberalism of Franklin D. Roosevelt. ‘The 
Republican nominee, Walter J. Kohler, ran 120,000 votes 
behind his victorious opponent.’ In the 1933 legislature the 
Half-breeds found themselves nominally holding the balance- 
of-power between the Stalwart Republican and Democratic 
forces in the state senate, although the Democrats were in the 
majority in the lower house. But, unfortunately for both the 
Half-breeds and the Wisconsin New Deal Democrats, a large 
portion of the Democrats in the legislature proved to be as 
conservative as the Old Guard members of the G.O.P. Con- 
sequently, not only was much of Governor Schmedeman’s 
New Deal program opposed by a majority coalition of conserv- 
ative Republicans and Democrats,® but the Half-breeds were 
reduced to a position of political impotence. 

On the national level the New Deal treated the Progressive 


5 Wausau Record-Herald, May 2, 1934. 
6 The Progressive (Madison) , October 22, 1932. 
7 The Wisconsin Blue Book, 193}, 533. 


8 Edward N. Doan, The LaFollettes and the Wisconsin Idea (New York, 
1947), 178. 
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Republicans well for their support in the 1932 elections and 
for Senator LaFollette’s cooperation in the Senate. John J. 
Blaine’s appointment to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was just one of the federal assignments given to the Pro- 
gressive Republican supporters of the New Deal.® Relations 
between the Half-breeds and the Wisconsin Democrats were 
another matter. For years the two political groups had fought 
one another and the Democrats had rarely emerged the vic- 
tors. Now that they were in power, the Democrats—New Deal- 
ers and conservatives alike—were not prone to share their 
political spoils with their traditional opponents. The Half- 
breeds were, as one old Democrat phrased it, “trying to horn 
in” on the political profits which the Democratic party had 
gained from the 1932 elections. Barely welcome in the camp 
of the job-hungry Wisconsin New Dealers, the Progressive 
Republicans were confronted with belligerent intolerance 
from the conservative wing of the local Democrats, which 
often sided with like-minded Stalwart Republicans.’° 

The irony of the situation was that the conservative Demo- 
crats held office partially because of the strong support the 
Progressive Republicans had given to the Democratic ticket 
in the 1932 elections. Charles Broughton, the chairman of 
the Democratic state committee, had done an excellent job of 
covering the whole Democratic slate with the glitter of New 
Deal promises. Consequently, a state government full of con- 
servatives was elected by the voters of Wisconsin. The nation 
had a New Deal, but Wisconsin had a lukewarm liberal for 
governor and an unresponsive legislature. In addition to the 
fact that the Half-breeds had unwittingly supported many of 
their traditional political rivals in the elections, the endorse- 
ment of Al Smith in 1928 and of Roosevelt in 1932 by the 


9 Mark R. Byers, “A New LaFollette Party,” The North American Review, 
CCXXXVII (May, 1934) , 404 ff. 

10 Wallace S. Sayre, “Left Turn in Wisconsin,” The New Republic, LXXX 
(October 24, 1934) , 300 f. 
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Progressive Republicans probably converted thousands of 
former Half-breed voters to the Democratic standard. Brough- 
ton’s propaganda campaign against Hoover and “his” Repub- 
licans was so adroitly conducted that many Wisconsin citizens 
were convinced that being affiliated with the G.O.P. was 
traitorous to the basic concepts of democracy. In supporting 
the Democrats, the Half-breeds approved of this defamation 
and, consequently, saw themselves being turned out of office 
after office because they had the misfortune to be Republi- 
cans in name. The weakness of the Progressives in not realiz- 
ing the effect of such calumny on the minds of the depression- 
stricken voters lost them control of the state government and 
almost destroyed the hold they had maintained on the pro- 
gressive element of the electorate." 

The policy of remaining Republican in name, while 
throwing support to New Deal Democracy, worked a great 
disadvantage to the Progressive Republicans. The Half-breed 
faction lost many adherents because of its G.O.P. affiliation 
and alienated others because of its identification with New 
Deal policies. Thus in 1933 the Progressive Republicans were 
weaker politically than they had ever been. They constituted 
a very small minority in the legislature, and they held only 
one important state administrative position—that of the secre- 
tary of state.1* If they expected to save their legislative pro- 
gram and to salvage their political strength, it was necessary 
for the Wisconsin Half-breeds to do something and to do it 
immediately. No longer could the G.O.P. be used as a con- 
venient haven; the party was for the time being politically 
impotent. On the other hand, the Wisconsin Democrats re- 
fused to accept the Progressive Republicans as political com- 
trades. The Ladysmith News stated that “if he [Senator La- 
Follette] should be defeated in the [1934] Republican pri- 


11 Byers, op. cit., 403 f. 
12 Doan, op. cit., 180. 
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mary, his chances as an independent in the general election 
would be worse than if he ran as an independent from the 
start.”” The News also concluded that since the Progressive 
Republican organization was crumbling, the faction could 
best mend its political fortune by standing alone as an inde- 
pendent political party.'* 

In contemplating an independent political party, the Half- 
breeds could rejoice in one thing. Of all of Wisconsin’s politi- 
cal factions they were the only ones qualified by tradition and 
strength of appeal to raise effectively an independent political 
banner. The Socialist label did not evoke any great response 
from voters outside of Wisconsin’s larger cities, while few per- 
suasive progressives were to be found in the local Democratic 
party. Accordingly, the chance of the Half-breeds to survive 
the political situation created by the depression depended 
upon the hope that the Wisconsin electorate, faced by Gover- 
nor Schmedeman’s unimpressive record and the legislature's 
Stalwartism, would revolt and restore the Progressive Repub- 
licans to power. 

Indicative of dissatisfaction with Wisconsin’s Democratic 
government were the farm and labor troubles that occurred in 
1933 and 1934. During 1933, Wisconsin milk retailers engaged 
in a price war in order to force their competitors out of busi- 
ness. In the process, the dairy farmers’ already seriously dimin- 
ished income dipped even lower, and farm foreclosures be- 
came very numerous. The inability of the state government 
to alleviate this situation prompted a series of milk strikes." 
The most serious of these began on May 13, when the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Milk Pool’ initiated action to halt the 


13 Ladysmith News, January 5, 1934. 

14 Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), May 3, 4, 1933, and A. William 
Hoglund, “On the Wisconsin Milk Strike of May, 1933,” a manuscript to be 
published shortly in Agricultural History. 

15 The Milk Pool was the strongest Wisconsin dairy farmer organization 


and had some 11,000 members, according to the Wisconsin Dairyman’s News 
(Menomonee Falls) , June 1, 1933. 
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production and distribution of dairy items. As a result, nine- 
teen of the state’s seventy-one counties were completely cut 
off from dairy supplies until the milk strikers were subdued 
six days later. The strike was marked by a good deal of fight- 
ing between strikers and law enforcement officers supported 
by National Guardsmen. Many people were injured and sev- 
eral hundred strikers were arrested.'® The continuing farm 
evictions and the crude action of the state government in 
dealing with the strikes caused the Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor, the Cooperative Milk Pool, and the Wisconsin Farm 
Holiday Association to state that the time was ripe for the 
emergence of a farmer-labor party expressive of their political 
opinions.** 

The general dissatisfaction which swept the state concern- 
ing the New Deal’s administration of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act also offered encouragement to those who wanted 
an independent liberal political party in Wisconsin. Dislike 
of the A.A.A. was especially strong among the already discon- 
tented dairy farmers, who in general were not covered by the 
terms of the measure.® 

Not as sensational as the milk strikes, but quite as trouble- 
some was the wave of labor strikes with which the Schmede- 
man government had to contend. For example, the governor 
had the National Guard encamped in Kohler from June 28 


16 Wisconsin State Journal, May 13-19, 1933. 

17 Doan, op. cit., p. 179; and The Capital-Times (Madison) , May 1, 1933. 
Although the more orthodox farm organizations like the Grange frowned 
upon the farm-strike technique, it is interesting to note that groups like the 
Farm Holiday Association and the Milk Pool which employed strike methods 
were active participants in the Progressive party after its formation. Also, 
the milk strike centers gave strong support to the Progressive candidates in the 
1984 elections. Cf. the election statistics in the Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935, 
618, with the discussions of the strikes in Hoglund, loc. cit., and in the Wis- 
consin State Journal, May 13-19, 1933; see also Harry W. Laidler, Toward a 
Farmer-Labor Party (New York, 1938) , 27. 

18 Harold F. Gosnell and Morris H. Cohen, “Progressive Politics: Wiscon- 


sin = Example,” American Political Science Review, XXXIV (October, 1940) , 
924 f. 
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to August 18 of 1934 “to quell” labor unrest in that city.® 
Labor, like agriculture, was finding no cause to be satisfied 
with Wisconsin’s Democratic administration. 


II 


In February, 1934, a summons was sent out by “Young 
Bob” LaFollette, Herman Ekern, and Theodore Dammann 
inviting “‘progressives” to attend a conference, March 3, at 
Madison “for consideration and discussion of matters of im- 
portance.’”” Over five hundred Half-breed leaders from sixty- 
one Wisconsin counties were present for the conference.” In 
his major address Senator LaFollette outlined the crisis which 
confronted the people of the state and the nation, and declared 
that progressivism in Wisconsin had been frustrated since the 
inauguration of the Schmedeman regime. Although LaFol- 
lette did not ask specifically for the formation of a new party 
based on the tradition of Progressive Republicanism, his re- 
marks concerning the position of the Half-breeds and the 
political situation in general left only one conclusion to be 
drawn: a new political party had to be established in Wiscon- 
sin in order for the Half-breeds and their principles to 
survive.?! 

From all indications it seems that Senator LaFollette was 
not enthusiastic about the formation of a new party for fear 
that, even if it were successful at first, it would ultimately fail 
to appeal to the Wisconsin electorate. However, a study of 
the Wisconsin political situation in 1934 reveals that the La- 
Follette Progressives could not consider any other course in 
their quest to re-elect the Senator and to save the Half-breed 
organization from complete disintegration. There was a con- 


siderable amount of sentiment among Senator LaFollette’s 
19 New York Times, August 19, 1934. 


20 Doan, op. cit., 181. 
21 The Capital-Times, March 3, 1934. 
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grass roots supporters for a new vehicle by which they might 
express their dissatisfaction with current political and eco- 
nomic conditions. Facing an election in 1934, “Young Bob” 
could follow only one path—that pointed out by his 
“followers.” 

Since Progressive Republican leadership was divided on 
the issue of the establishment of a new political party based 
on the old Half-breed organization, the matter was submitted 
to the rank-and-file of the Madison convention for its deci- 
sion.22 Thirty county delegations voted for a new party, four- 
teen opposed a bolt from the G.O.P., while seventeen re- 
mained non-committal. Then Secretary of State Theodore 
Dammann questioned whether a new party could be launched 
successfully in the face of state laws regulating parties and 
elections. Before adjourning, the conference voted to defer 
final action on the proposal to create an independent Half- 
breed party until the relevant statutes had been tested before 
the state courts.** 

On May 1, the Wisconsin Supreme Court held that a new 
political party could win a place on the ballot if the party's 
sponsors presented a petition containing the signatures of 
one-sixth of the total voters in the last presidential election 
in any ten state counties.”> With this knowledge Half-breed 
leaders summoned Progressive Republicans to a second con- 
vention at Fond du Lac on May 19, 1934, in order to consider 
further the founding of a new, liberal political party in Wis- 
consin.?6 

Senator LaFollette told the gathering that the non-parti- 
san, liberal program of Franklin Roosevelt, designed to allevi- 

22 Byers, op. cit., 407 ff. 

23 The Capital-Times, March 4, 1934. 


24 Wisconsin State Journal, March 4, 1934. 


_ 23 Wisconsin Reports, 1934 (Chicago, 1934), Ekern v. Dammann, 215 
Wisconsin 349. 


26 The Progressive, May 12, 1934. 
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ate the “want, misery, privation, and despair of millions and 
millions of people,’ was in danger. LaFollette warned that 
“the same reactionary interests that dominate the Republican 
party are now reaching out for control of the Democratic party 
through the state and Congressional elections of 1934.” He 
stated that “in Wisconsin as elsewhere, Democratic office- 
holders have made common cause with utility corporations 
and other interests.” “Young Bob” concluded that if the reac- 
tionaries gained control of Congress and the state govern- 
ments, the promises of the Roosevelt administration would 
be wrecked; in Wisconsin “a progressive victory will insure 
against this.’’*7 Permeated with a spirit of optimism, the Fond 
du Lac Half-breed convention voted, 252 to 44, to establish 
a new political party separate from the old, traditional parties. 
The name “Progressive” was adopted by the delegates for the 
new party by a vote of 236 to 59."8 In concluding the session, 
ex-Governor Philip LaFollette asserted that although the 
party needed only some 10,000 petition signatures to gain a 
place on the ballot, party workers should secure at least 50,000 
to show the popular demand for and the strength of the 
nascent Progressive party.*® Thus the Progressives and the 
LaFollette family ‘burned their bridges and turned their 
backs on the forty-four year convenience and shelter of the 
Republican party,” in a move characterized by the New York 
Times as the “result of shrewd caution.’’*° 

27 Milwaukee Journal, May 20, 1934. The Progressives used this argument 
frequently during the 1934 campaign. The following editorial excerpt is illus- 
trative of the sentiment to which they appealed: “This may sound like the 
cry of a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. Well, that’s far from the truth. No one 
could make us support the state Democrats. We feel that Roosevelt is doing 
the right thing . . . .;” “The Observers Col’m” of the Mayville News, Janu- 
ary 18, 1934. ; 

28The appellation ‘“Farmer-Labor” attracted 41 votes, “Progressive 
Farmer-Labor” 13, “National Progressive” 4, and “Farmer-Labor Progres- 
sive” 1; Milwaukee Journal, May 20, 1934. 


29 Ibid. 
30 New York Times, May 27, 1934. 
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In examining the reasons for the formation of the Pro- 
gressive party, one must give particular credence to a state- 
ment contained in a New York Times’ editorial of May 22, 
1934. It suggested that Robert LaFollette, Jr., in his efforts to 
gain re-election, was forced to approve the establishment of 
the new party because of President Roosevelt’s lack of support 
for “Young Bob’s” re-election campaign. Undoubtedly, the 
exigencies of the Senator’s campaign for re-election played a 
prominent role in the early development of the Progressive 
party. As early as January, 1934, President Roosevelt had an- 
nounced his support of Republican Hiram Johnson in the 
California Senator’s bid for re-election while neglecting to 
endorse his Half-breed colleague from Wisconsin. This, added 
to the fact that the LaFollettes’ Progressive Republican ma- 
chine was in a state of decay, makes it plausible to assume that 
Senator LaFollette and other office-seeking Half-breeds had to 
discover some way to gather organized support behind their 
election campaigns. In this way only could they wage a strong 
campaign with or without the President’s backing.** 

Related to the above supposition is the theory that the 
Wisconsin Progressive party was formed for the purpose of 
organizing support behind Senator LaFollette so that he could 
be in a position to propose a political horse-trade with the 
President. This transaction would have entailed the national 
chief executive's endorsement of LaFollette and his forces in 
exchange for Half-breed support of the President in Wiscon- 
sin and in the nation’s capital. As reinforcement for this thesis, 
it is revealing to note that Franklin Roosevelt announced his 
support of “Young Bob’s” candidacy for re-election to the 
Senate only after the Progressives had been admitted to the 
Wisconsin ballot by popular demand.* Also, after a show of 


31 Ibid., May 22, 1934. 
82 Ibid., August 10, 1934. 
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Half-breed strength in the 1934 elections, the President and 
the new party reached an informal agreement whereby the 
national leadership of the Democratic party would keep its 
conservative Wisconsin branch weak politically if the Pro- 
gressives would continue to give effective backing to New 
Deal policies.** This was implemented by giving the Progres- 
sives control of the Works Progress Administration in Wiscon- 
sin, as well as many other choice federal offices.** 

One of the greatest advantages of the Fond du Lac declara- 
tion of independence to the former Progressive Republicans 
was that now they would stand or fall as “Progressives.” 
Identification with the Republican party was at an end. As 
members of an independent political party, Progressives could 
state their ideas and make their appeals with total disregard 
for G.O.P. dogma. The Progressives’ 1934 platform reflected 
this complete independence in its appeal to the economic 
lower and middle classes, and its scathing censure of the 
moneyed commercial and industrial interests. The Half- 
breeds argued that since the “cruelty and stupidity” of the 
American economic system had resulted in ‘“‘widespread and 
continued poverty and insecurity,” it was imperative “to build 
a new order of security and plenty for America.” * 

The scope of the Progressives’ program for the establish- 
ment of this “new order” was quite as vast as their condemna- 
tion of the existing economic system was forthright. First, 
the Half-breeds proposed that the powers of government be 
used to refinance farm and home mortgages at low interest 
rates, to defer foreclosures on farms and homes, to institute 
a series of internal improvement projects, and to pay the long- 
delayed bonus to World War I veterans. The Progressives 
held that measures such as these would rescue the nation from 
the abyss of depression by increasing purchasing power, by 


83 Jbid., October 20, 1944. 
34 Jbid., November 3, 1935. 
35 “Progressive Party Platform,” Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935, 476 ff. 
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halting the trend toward the concentration of wealth, and by 
restoring the people’s confidence in themselves. Second, the 
Half-breeds urged financial security for all through the enact- 
ment of a universal old-age pension, unemployment insurance, 
accident insurance, and minimum wage and hour laws. Third, 
they sought to prevent a recurrence of the inflation of the 
1920's and of the subsequent depression by advocating the 
reduction and stabilization of consumer-producer price dif- 
ferentials, government operation of industries where price 
competition was not practiced, government encouragement of 
consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, a more sharply gradu- 
ated income tax, and levying of taxes on securities and divi- 
dends. Fourth, the Progressives promised to give a bigger share 
in the affairs of state to more people by seeking universal 
adoption of the initiative and the referendum. Fifth, the Half- 
breeds asserted that since war was one of the major causes of 
the decay of political and economic democracy, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States should be amended to require that 
any proposed declaration of war should be submitted to a 
popular referendum, except when the nation was attacked by 
military force. Last, the Progressives announced that they 
stood ready to increase state services like soil conservation and 
inexpensive higher education to all.** 

These Half-breed proposals were buttressed by a tradition 
of comparative honesty, results, and steadfastness to declared 
goals, which was indeed rare in American party politics. More- 
over, a comparison of Philip LaFollette’s 1931-1933 adminis- 
tration with the subsequent Democratic regime revealed that 
the Progressives had done more than just talk about how Wis- 
consin and the nation could be restored to prosperity. For 
example, many citizens recalled that in 1932 the Half-breeds 
had passed the first unemployment compensation act in the 
country, but that the Schmedeman administration had failed 

86 Ibid. 
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to put it in operation.*’ In all, the LaFollette Progressives, 
shorn of their identification with the Republican party, were 
able to advance a program that they felt sure would appeal to 
disgruntled New Dealers and Socialists and would draw thou- 
sands of former Half-breeds back into the Progressive camp. 

The idea of joining with other radical political organiza- 
tions to form a new major party of national scope was promi- 
nent in the deliberations of the Half-breed leaders. The pre- 
amble to their 1934 platform declared boldly that ‘Progres- 
sives in Wisconsin, cutting loose from all connections with 
the two old reactionary parties in this crisis, have founded a 
new national party.’’** The platform further illustrates the 
Half-breeds’ national political ambitions in that of its forty- 
three planks only eleven were exclusively state or local in 
character.*® It is apparent that the Progressives felt that little 
could be done on the state level to solve the problems harass- 
ing the people of Wisconsin. Consequently, they hoped to 
merge their party with liberal and leftist forces throughout 
the nation to form an effective radical farmer-labor party. It 
is true that many observers thought that the Progressive desire 
to launch a third major party was sheer lunacy in view of the 
dynamic strength of the New Deal. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Half-breeds were strongly motivated by 
their awareness that, restricted in their political operations to 
a single state, they could not appeal successfully forever to 
their adherents who on the national level voted either Demo- 
cratic or Republican. In other words, the Progressive leaders 
were convinced that as soon as the depression crisis was over, 
they would be faced with the two alternatives of either 
struggling on as a local third party or of making the painful 
transition into the ranks of the Democratic or Republican 
parties. As a result, the Half-breeds reasoned they had little 


37 Raney, op. cit., 363 f. and 391. 
38 “Progressive Party Platform,” Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935, 477- 
89 Jbid., 476 ff. 
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to lose and much to gain in agitating for the formation of a 
major, national farmer-labor party. The recent growth of the 
nation’s various liberal-leftist minor political organizations 
also stimulated the Progressives toward their goal as a national 
party. These groups had all tasted the fruits of political pros- 
perity, thanks to the discontent engendered by the depression, 
and many of their leaders were expressing the conviction that 
only through alliance with one another could they expect to 
retain, much less expand, their current political power. Thus, 
we find that Fiorello LaGuardia hailed the formation of the 
Wisconsin Progressive party as a step toward the eventual 
realignment of liberals into a new, national party of progres- 
sives.“° And by the time the 1936 election campaigns had com- 
menced the American Labor party, the Minnesota Farmer- 
Laborites, the Socialist party,*! and the Communist party had 
recorded their desire to give their unqualified support to any 
attempt to amalgamate the nation’s various farmer-labor 
parties. * 

The formation of the new party may be viewed from 
another angle, for it has been suggested that there were finan- 
cial considerations involved in the decision of the Half-breeds 
to bolt from the ranks of the Republicans.** During the 
twenty-eight years that the primary election law had been in 
effect in Wisconsin, the Republicans generally needed to pre- 
pare for only one state-wide voting contest—the primary elec- 
tions. The Half-breeds and the Stalwart Republicans spent 
almost all their strength in gaining the approval of the party’s 
rank and file.** After the representative of one faction or the 


40 New York Times, October 23, 1934. 

41In Wisconsin, the Socialists and the Progressives joined together in 
their attempts to aid the formation of a national farmer-labor party. From 
1935 through the 1940 elections, Wisconsin Socialists merged their candidates 
and interests with those of the Progressives. 

42 New York Times, August 20, November 24, and June 28, 1936. 

43 Sayre, op. cit., 300. 

44For example, in 1932, even when the Democrats were expected to be 
stronger than usual, the Stalwart candidate for governor spent $2,375.33 in 
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other had obtained the party’s endorsement, he would usually 
proceed to an easy victory over his Democratic opponent. 
However, the revival of the Wisconsin Democratic party in 
1932 indicated that in the future the November elections 
would be hard-fought. Progressive Republican coffers never 
had been overflowing with money, and after the 1932 Half. 
breed debacle even less money was available. Thus, (1) as 
an independent political party the revitalized Progressives 
hoped that they might regain many of their former financial 
supporters; and (2) since they assumed that few of the party 
faithful would question the official endorsements of the party's 
high command in the primaries, the Half-breeds felt that they 
would be spared the trouble of running an expensive primary 
campaign and thus could conserve their funds for the general 
elections.* 

Although the leadership of the Progressive party has de- 
nied that it ever considered party finances in founding the 
Progressive party, it is interesting to compare some of the 
campaign expense accounts submitted before and after the 
formation of the party. In preparation for the Republican 
gubernatorial primary of 1932, Philip LaFollette spent $3,- 
546.38; * his opponent, Walter J. Kohler, paid $2,375.33 in 
his bid for the G.O.P.’s endorsement.*? During the 1934 Pro- 
gressive gubernatorial primary campaign LaFollette spent 
only $786.95, as compared with $2,025.70 in his general elec- 
tion campaign.*® The expenditures of the state central com- 
mittee of the Progressive party are even more revealing. In 


preparation for the primary contest and only $1,119.91 for the general elec- 
tion; Walter J. Kohler, “Financial Statement 205114, Wisconsin Department of 
State,” September 24 and November 12, 1932. 

45 Sayre, op. cit., 300. 

46 Philip F. LaFollette, “Financial Statement 2419, Wisconsin Department 
of State,” September 24, 1932. 

47 Walter } Kohler, op. cit., September 24, 1932. 

48 Philip F. LaFollette, op. cit., September 24 and November 10, 1934- 
Even with this helpful reduction in campaign expenses, contributions to 
Philip LaFollette’s campaign ran some $650 under expenditures. 
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the 1936 primaries the committee spent $268.24, while the 
general election campaign cost the organization over $9,000. 

The Progressives’ comparatively inexpensive primary run- 
offs may be in large part explained by the fact that relatively 
few primary elections for major state offices were seriously 
contested within the party. In fact, there was no contest at 
all for the party’s nomination in fifteen of the thirty-four 
campaigns for Wisconsin's six state-wide offices held between 
1934 and 1945.°° In at least one other instance (the Progres- 
sive gubernatorial primary of 1934) the contest was merely 
nominal, and was created “‘to get the vote out.’’® 


IV 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Fond du Lac 
convertion, local Half-breed party workers went out to get 
the signatures needed to put the new party on the Wisconsin 
ballot. Within a month, more than 120,000 Wisconsin citizens 
had requested the state government to allow the Progressive 
party the same ballot privileges as the established parties.®? 
Heartened by this impressive showing, the new party went 
into battle. Robert LaFollette, Jr., ran to succeed himself in 
the Senate; Philip LaFollette campaigned in an attempt to 
regain the governorship (in spite of warnings that two La- 
Follettes seeking office concurrently might be more than the 
voters could bear) ; and Theodore Dammann ran for re-elec- 
tion to the office of secretary of state. The balloting in the 
primaries failed to reveal the strength necessary for victory 
in November for the Progressive candidates. In the guberna- 
torial primaries the Democratic candidates received over 
220,000 ballots, as compared to 162,000 for the Half-breeds 


49 Progressive Party State Central Committee, “Financial Statement 2903, 
Wisconsin Department of State,” September 8 and November 7, 1936. 

50 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935-1946, passim. 

51 New York Times, September 16, 1934. 

52 The Progressive, June 23, 1934. 
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and about 150,000 for the Republicans.®* On the basis of the 
results of the primary the editorial columns of Charles 
Broughton's Sheboygan Press confidently predicted a gloomy 
fate for the new party in the approaching general elections." 

In the subsequent campaign the G.O.P. again raised the 
standard of “rugged individualism.” The Wisconsin Demo- 
crats and the Progressives, each claiming to be the local 
champions of “liberalism,” fought for the favor of the Presi- 
dent and of the New Deal.®> The campaign seemed to be a 
life-or-death struggle for the Republicans. For the Democrats 
it was a battle to retain control of the state government. For 
the Progressives it was a fight to mend their political fortunes 
and to establish themselves politically as a new party. Upon 
the attitudes of the voters of Wisconsin depended the course 
their state government would pursue during the next two 
years: one of return to the policies of Kohler and Hoover, 
retention of the mild New Dealism of Schmedeman, or the 
path staked out by the reorganized Progressives. 

The results of the general election showed that the Pro- 
gressives not only had sent “Young Bob” back to Washington 
for another six years, but had held the post of secretary of 
state and had captured the governorship. Furthermore, the 
Half-breed nominees for the offices of lieutenant-governor, 
state treasurer, and attorney-general had lost by less than two 
per cent of the total vote cast in each case. The Progressives 
accumulated 45 seats in the state assembly, while the Demo- 
crats held 35, the Republicans 17, and the Socialists 3. The 
Senate was composed of 14 Democrats, 13 Progressives, and 
6 Republicans. Seven of Wisconsin’s ten members of the 


53 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935, 543 ff. 

54 September 20, 1934. 

55 James Farley and many other leaders of the national Democratic ma- 
chine opposed cooperation with the Wisconsin Progressives. One can under- 
stand their reasons, at least in part, in that while the Half-breeds had often 
described the New Deal as a step in the right direction, they had also fre- 
quently labeled the Democratic party as “reactionary”; New York Times, 
June 24, 1934. 
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United States House of Representatives were elected as Pro- 
gressives."* Although the total vote in this gubernatorial elec- 
tion decreased sixteen per cent from that cast in 1932, the 
Democratic returns were reduced by forty per cent, and the 
G.O.P. nominee for governor lost forty-eight per cent of the 
votes cast for Kohler in 1932.57 The Progressive party of Wis- 
consin had proven that it had grass roots strength. Not only 
did it appreciably diminish the power of the two major 
parties in Wisconsin, but it found itself in a position where it 
practically controlled the state government. The Half-breeds 
were again a power with which to reckon. 


V 


The formation of the Wisconsin Progressive party was 
primarily a result of the economic, social, and political crises 
which accompanied the depression of 1929. By early 1933 
industrial employment in the state had dropped to approxi- 
mately fifty-eight per cent of what it was in the summer of 
1929. The people of Wisconsin who were fortunate enough to 
retain their positions during this economic crisis suffered a 
tremendous reduction in their wages, salaries, and profits.5* 
The index of prices received for Wisconsin farm produce be- 
tween 1928 and the middle of 1933 fell from 156 to 76.5 As 
a consequence, political discontent was rife. First, the Stalwart 
Republicans under Kohler were voted out of office in 1930, 
and then, as the depression increased in its intensity, their 
Half-breed Republican successors were replaced by the Demo- 
crats in 1932. This rise of the Democratic party in state as 
well as national politics “forced the LaFollettes to give up pre- 
tending to be Republicans and form the Progressive party.’ © 


56 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935, 613, 437 ff., and 191 ff. 

57 Cf. Wisconsin Blue Book, 1933, 533, With that of 1935, 613. 
58 Raney, op. cit., 492 f. 

59 Gosnell and Cohen, op. cit., g21 ff. 

80 New York Times, September 20, 1934. 
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Upon their ability to advocate more stirring and realistic 
reforms than the local Democrats, depended the Half-breeds’ 
real chance for survival. As one contemporary phrased it, 
they were aided in this attempt by the fact that the Wisconsin 
Democrats, “washed into public office with the high tide of 
Roosevelt popularity ... ., [had] done little but wonder 
at the miracle since.’*! The Progressives strove to take ad- 
vantage of this display of political ineptitude on the part of 
the state’s Democrats. In the tradition of Robert M. LaFol- 
lette, Sr., they fought their battles squarely on the political, 
social, and economic problems confronting the state and the 
nation. The party not only clearly indicated some of the most 
basic shortcomings of American society, but it also advanced 
remedies that seemed plausible and desirable to many at the 
time. Their platform was dynamic and startling, and the 
Progressives supported it with a remarkably energetic cam- 
paign. Tirelessly, Half-breeds took to the stump; they rang 
doorbells; they made effective use of local radio facilities; 


and they wrote thousands of campaign letters to acquaint the 
electorate with their analysis of conditions and proposed 
remedies. 


In 1934, the people of Wisconsin were in trouble; they 
wanted to be guided out of it. Stalwart Republicans offered 
them no solutions of great appeal to the problems created by 
the depression. On the other hand, local Democrats were 
incapable of following the lead of the New Deal national ad- 
ministration down the road to “Recovery.” Taking full ad- 
vantage of this situation, the Half-breeds decided to attempt 
to recoup their sagging political fortunes by forming an inde- 
pendent “farmer-labor” party for Wisconsin. As a result, their 
energetic campaign tactics and glittering promises combined 
to establish the Wisconsin Progressive party as the foremost 
political power in the state from 1934 to 1938. 


61 Sayre, op. cit., 301. 
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A HANDBOOK OF HISTORIANS AND HISTORY WRITING. By 
Francis J. Bowman. (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Company. 1951. Pp. 
xix, 110. $2.50.) 


Of the hundreds of eminent historians who have made noteworthy 
contributions to historical scholarship, only a few are known to the 
average undergraduate in history. He occasionally hears about them in 
lectures, or finds casual references to them in his collateral readings. Ac- 
tually, his knowledge of them is often restricted solely to the writers of 
history textbooks. Even the graduate student—unless he has been ex- 
posed to an intensive course in historiography—is often at a loss to 
identify and interpret many leading historians of the past. And yet it 
is important for both undergraduate and graduate students, if they 
wish to broaden and deepen their knowledge of history, to familiarize 
themselves with the writings, methodology, and contributions of out- 
standing historians. The graduate student, in particular, should acquire 
a rather thorough knowledge of the recognized authorities in his own 
field of specialization as well as some acquaintance with a few of the 
representative writers in the other areas and periods of history. This, 
of course, is a big order! 

While there are a number of books that either survey the history 
of historical writing or confine themselves to the historians of a single 
period or country, they are primarily written for professional historians 
and advanced students. Not only are most of them quite expensive, but 
some of the more important ones are out of print and hence difficult 
to obtain. There is, therefore, a real need for a helpful guide like Pro- 
fessor Bowman’s Handbook of Historians and History Writing to intro- 
duce the beginning student and average reader into historiography. 

In this convenient handbook the reader can find quickly the mini- 
mum essentials concerning the works of over seven hundred historians, 
ranging all the way from the writings of Thucydides to those of Toynbee. 
Most of the nineteen chapters are devoted to the historical contributions 
of the last three centuries. The historians are not only classified chrono- 
logically, but also according to their fields of specialization. Thus, in 
discussing European historians of the nineteenth century, Professor Bow- 
man subdivides them according to their contributions to the various 
periods and fields of history. A complete list of historians, arranged in 
alphabetical order and with page references, appears in the index. 

By including pertinent background material for purposes of clarifica- 
tion and interpretation, the author has succeeded in making this valuable 
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reference work much more than a mere listing of historians. His critical 
evaluations and running commentaries, which are clearly and effectively 
expressed, enable the reader to relate the historians to the periods in 
which they lived and to the influences which conditioned their writings. 
His chapters on historical theory are particularly helpful in this regard. 
In spite of the many names and titles that necessarily have to be cited, 
he manages to weave them together into a harmonious whole, thanks to 
his delightfully smooth and lucid style. 

While the handbook contains scattered references to books dealing 
with the history of history, a selected list of such works appearing in 
the appendix would prove very helpful to the student in search of more 
information. In addition to the general surveys by James Westfall 
Thompson, James T. Shotwell, Harry E. Barnes, and Michael Kraus, 
such books as Bernadotte Schmitt’s Some Historians of Modern Europe, 
Antoine Guilland’s Modern Germany and Her Historians, and J. B. 
Bury'’s The Ancient Greek Historians are extremely useful. If the author 
contemplates a revised edition—which is to be hoped for—perhaps he 
can find a few lines for Sir William Ashley and Hans Delbrueck. Perhaps, 
too, he will scrutinize the French orthographic signs and the German 
Umlaut more carefully! (Example, See should be Sée, Muller should be 
Miller or Mueller.) But these are minor matters, and do not detract 
from the excellence and the usefulness of this valuable guide. 


RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 


ANCIENT HISTORY, FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO THE 
DEATH OF JUSTINIAN. By Charles A. Robinson, Jr. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xxiii, 738. $6.00.) 


Professor Robinson of Brown University has written a very readable 
and thorough textbook in Ancient History, and one admirably adapted 
to the two-term or three-quarter course offered generally by yniversities 
and colleges. A virtue of this text is its conciseness. In his preface Mr. 
Robinson writes: “I have limited myself to-one volume in the belief 
that it would be possible to present most of the essential points within 
a reasonable compass.” Mr. Robinson’s text is quite successful in fulfill- 
ing this aim. 

The book has excellent new maps and carefully chosen and highly 
representative illustrations. The maps and illustrations of prehistoric 
man are especially good. As one would expect from reading Mr. Robin- 
son's biography of Alexander or others of his works, this book is well 
written and carefully organized. Not only does the general narrative 
flow smoothly, but also the sentences at the end of each chapter (and 
sections within the chapters) lead smoothly into the subject matter of the 
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subsequent chapter, giving a pleasing sense of continuity throughout. 

Mr. Robinson shows himself especially sensitive to and appreciative 
of the great contributions which religions and ideals have made to west- 
ern civilization. He shows clearly the creative power of Judaism and 
Christianity. At the end of his work, in discussing the reasons for the 
collapse of ancient civilization, he poses the question many of us have 
been asking in contemplating our own age: “.... and it might be well 
to inquire briefly whether faith, especially if it is faith in something big- 
ger than oneself, or the lack of it, may not be the answer we are seeking.” 

Mr. Robinson’s insistence that irrigation and not metal working was 
the key factor in fostering the growth of civilization is a point well taken. 
He also shows that it is a blending of peoples and not a master race 
which produces a great civilization such as that of the Greeks (p. 140). 
The idea that the silver from Laurium created the leisure class that 
made Periclean democracy possible is particularly interesting. The 
use of large sections of direct quotations from Herodotus on the Persian 
Wars and Thucydides on the Peloponnesian War adds great vigor and 
color to the narratives of these famous conflicts. Also valuable is the 
inclusion of a considerable section on Euthydemus and Bactria, an 
important phase of Greek history all too often omitted from textbooks. 

The merits of Mr. Robinson’s book far outweigh its shortcomings. 
The author, however, could have followed Professor Swain’s lead in 
presenting information concerning important modern scholars such 
as Mommsen, Rostovtzeff, etc. On page go the text is not clear as to the 
origin of writing. Some mention might have been made of the cylinder- 
seal origin of writing which is now being considered. Furthermore the 
author could have been more precise on the temple community origin 
of Sumerian society so carefully outlined in V. Gordon Childe’s little 
masterpiece, What Happened in History. On page 52 the picture of 
Hammurabi’s famous code is far from complete. It leaves one with the 
impression that the code was very harsh with the lower classes, for the 
text fails to point out that the code is curiously composed of two sec- 
tions, one for the lower classes and one for the upper, and that the 
penalties in the code for the nobility are harsher than those for the 
peasantry. On page 58 the “civil calendar of the Egyptians” is mentioned. 
Should this read “solar calendar”? Civil calendar does not seem to have 
much meaning, and nowhere else is the solar character of the Egyp- 
tian calendar clearly explained. The statement on page 174 that sculp- 
ture was the handmaiden of Greek architecture should certainly be 
qualified. De Ridder and Deonna in their book, Greek Art, support just 
the opposite view—that the human figure is the focal point of Greek art, 
that the temple was never more than a housing for the cult statue and 
always inferior to the statue in importance. On page 322 Mr. Robinson 
proposes that the Hellenization of the East was Alexander's greatest 
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achievement, but on page 414 he asserts that “India would be exactly 
the same today had the Greeks never existed.” Some clarification is 
needed here, since it can be argued forcibly that the orientalization of 
Western ideas and culture was of greater significance in the long run 
than the Hellenization of the East. 

The treatment of Rome is generally excellent. On page 458, how- 
ever, a Roman naval squadron in the war with Tarentum (280 B.C) is 
mentioned, and then on page 473 the author accepts, without any quali- 
fication whatsoever, the old story of how the Romans copied Carthagin- 
ian vessels at the opening of the First Punic War. Most doubtful is the 
statement that Rome would have been lost if Hannibal and Hasdrubal 
had combined their armies in the last years of the Second Punic War. 
The more accepted view today is expressed by M. L. W. Laistner in his 
Ancient History that almost nothing would have happened except per- 
haps a slight prolongation of the war, for neither Hannibal nor Has 
drubal had the necessary equipment to besiege Rome. 


JAMES E. SEAVER 
University of Kansas 


THE NEW NATION: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE CONFEDERATION, 1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951. Pp. xviii, 433. $5.00.) 


For many years almost every high school and college course in 
American history emphasized the deficiencies of the Articles of Confed- 
eration and explained the adoption of the Constitution of 1787 in terms 
of their shortcomings. The coincidence of economic and social disorgani- 
zation and political weakness during the Confederation caused historians 
and political scientists for a long time to ascribe the former to the latter. 
The adoption of the Constitution was credited with almost immediately 
bringing order out of chaos. Its ratification gave tacit approval to this 
view. This thesis, unfortunately not yet entirely discredited, was made 
popular by John Fiske’s, The Critical Period of American History (1888), 
generally accounted among the best of Fiske’s books. As early as 1905, 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, a careful and judicious historian, published a 
work on the same period entitled, The Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion. This work indicated clearly that Fiske’s interpretation of the events 
of the years 1781-1789 did not bear close historical scrutiny. The attack 
upon Fiske’s thesis of anarchy, chaos, and disintegration during the 
years of the Confederation begun by McLaughlin was carried on by 
Charles A. Beard. Professor Jensen continues this assault upon Fiske’s 
interpretation and ably rectifies many other misconceptions. 

The conservative-radical cleavage in American opinion, Professor 
Jensen maintains, was apparent in the planning for a permanent central 
government. The “nationalists” of the 1780’s—the old, conservative 
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ruling classes—desired a strong central government able to maintain 
order, to regulate trade and finance, and to restrain the states. This 
group “frankly disliked the political heritage of the Revolution.” Among 
the most articulate economic interests represented in this group were 
the holders of federal and state bonds, manufacturers, merchants, credi- 
tors, and land speculators. The “federalists” of the 1780’s—the old, radi- 
cal revolutionists—on the other hand, preferred to concentrate power in 
the state legislatures, which were more amenable to control. This struggle 
for power, while not entirely successful, achieved real expression in the 
Articles of Confederation. The weak Confederation government, prob- 
ably approved by a majority of Americans, represented a significant 
radical (“federalist”) victory. To this group, “the greatest gain of the 
Revolution was the independence of the several states and the creation 
of a central government subservient to them” (p. 424). Continuing the 
story begun in his previous book, The Articles of Confederation (1940), 
Professor Jensen treats the struggle of the two groups to achieve power 
and to exercise control competently, effectively, and interestingly. The 
creation of a strong, safe, national government under the Constitution 
closed only a chapter in the great debate over the nature of the central 
government. The fundamental political question of the years following 
1788 was for whose benefit the new central government was to be admin- 
istered. 

Based on a remarkably wide range of source materials, many of them 
never before carefully examined and evaluated, this book is truly a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature of American history. Although the 
greatest emphasis is placed upon the political issues and developments, 
neither the cultural, social, nor economic problems of the period are 
neglected. The New Nation adds greatly to our knowledge and under- 
standing of American life during the Confederation. Its chief merit, 
however, lies in its provocative interpretations and in its judicious analy- 
ses of difficult and controversial subjects. Professor Jensen has produced 
a scholarly work based on original source materials and the standard 
monographic literature, objectively written in convincing and flowing 
style. 


VINCENT P. CAROSSO 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


APPEAL TO ARMS: A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By William M. Wallace. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1951. Pp. viii, 308. $4.50.) 


Professor Wallace has set for himself a double task: to write a history 
of the American Revolution from the purely military standpoint, and 
by so doing to attempt to revitalize military history in general. This 
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review can attempt to assess only the accomplishment of the former task, 
which is indeed impressive. Whether he will succeed in his latter aim 
only time can tell, but it is to be doubted whether military history will 
soon regain the importance in the field of history it once possessed. 

The organization of the book is straightforward and logical, following 
a roughly chronological pattern in tracing each of the major campaigns. 
Fortunately for the reader, however, the author is not bound by strict 
chronology, and does not feel compelled to start a new campaign every 
time the military authorities of the Revolution did. If there is any fault 
with Professor Wallace’s treatment, it is his tendency to crowd the pa 
with statistics of the participating troops and the numbers of killed, 
wounded, and missing, which even the most polished style cannot free 
from monotony. Undoubtedly, the author worked long and hard com- 
piling these figures and they certainly belong in the story somewhere; 
but it does seem that anyone who wished to know them would not 
object to turning to a statistical table in the appendix from time to 
time. The narrative itself would run much more smoothly if the losses 
of one side were given in terms of the other, since relative values are 
more important than absolutes on the battlefield. This is but a minor 
criticism, of course, for in general the details of each campaign and 
maneuver are told not only competently but engagingly. There are a 
number of excellent maps that supplement the verbal descriptions and 
go a long way toward helping the reader share the experience of the 
conflict. Since no credit line is attached to these maps, one can assume 
that the author sketched them. 

By far the most significant portions of the book are those that deal 
with the analysis of the major battles. Strategy and tactics are dissected 
with great care and with scrupulous regard for the facts. Praise and 
blame are assigned to those who deserve them without regard for senti- 
timent or pseudo-patriotism. The only officer on either side who re ©. ves 
Wallace’s unqualified admiration is Washington. The other great i: "n¢s 
of the period are endowed with more human qualities, and their weak- 
nesses are balanced with their strengths. 

Although this book is not written in the “debunking” spirit, the 
mere marshalling of the facts will probably defile a number of sacred 
cows. Professional historians will not be especially shocked, but the 
“general reader” (for whom the publishers contend this book is written) 
is likely to be surprised at some of the information contained in this 
volume. Take, for example, the myth of American marksmanship: hit- 
ting the eye of a squirrel at a hundred paces is assumed by some to have 
been an everyday occurrence with our ancestors; yet the approximately 
four thousand “patriots” who pursued the British regulars from Con- 
cord to Boston inflicted only 173 casualties at most. In other words, 
not one in twenty minutemen even hit a British soldier and not more 
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than seventy-three inflicted fatalities. Nor was their marksmanship their 
only failing! The sturdy, clean-cut American soldier of song and story 
did not often cross Washington's path, or else the Commander-in-Chief 
would not have been moved to refer to his troops as “an exceedingly 
dirty and nasty people” [p. 54] and by other epithets equally unaccept- 
able at a D.A.R. meeting. The idea held by many that our soldiers’ 
training in frontier life and warfare was superior to the more formal 
march-and-countermarch training of the European troops is given the 
lie by Wallace’s account of Steuben and his work. The discipline and 
training that he gave the troops at Valley Forge were extremely impor- 
tant in contributing to their victories and successful withdrawing actions 
thereafter. Even with better training, the American army was far from 
an efficient fighting machine. The short-term enlistments, frequent deser- 
tions, unreliable militia units, interfering politicians, outright graft and 
peculaton all reduced its effectiveness. Information of this type cannot 
but have a healthy effect, for no one should be allowed to retain the 
ignorant misconception that the American Revolution was nothing more 
than a simple British retreat from Boston to Yorktown, with all the valor 
and victory on one side and all the stupidity and sullenness on the other. 
A full appreciation of what the Revolution was and what it accom- 
plished depends upon a knowledge of the hardships involved and the 
obstacles overcome. 

No one is likely to quarrel with Wallace’s general conclusions. They 
are reasoned and well-balanced. He knows his material too well to lay 
all the credit or fault at the feet of any single person or to ascribe to 
any one event more than its proportion of responsibility. The odds, at 
least at the begining of the struggle, were with the British, and they 
should have won the war without too much difficulty. “The fact remains 
(says Wallace) that they did not, thanks to their own blunders, the 
valor of their adversaries, the arrival of French military and financial 
assistance for the Americans, and the indomitable will and gradually 
acquired skill of Washington” (p. 11). If there is any “message” in the 
book, it is that military preparedness is the best way to ensure security in 
the future—which is certainly not too rash a lesson to be learned from 
the history either of the Revolution or of modern times. 

At first glance the bibliography seems to lean rather heavily upon 
secondary materials, but the author’s announced intention is to incor- 
porate the contributions of recent research in the same general period. 
This he has accomplished very well, and certainly no one need apolo- 
gize for including authorities of the calibre of Alden, Fortescue, French, 
and Miller in his chapter notes. Then, too, there is considerable evidence 
that a great deal of original material has been distilled in the process of 
writing this book, especially from manuscripts in the valuable collections 
of the Clements Library at Ann Arbor. 
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Since this book has been selected by the History Book Club, it is 
assured a wide circulation. This it deserves, for it is a book that not only 
the “general reader” but also the student and teacher of American his. 
tory should find enjoyable and profitable reading. Within his self- 
appointed limits, Professor Wallace has succeeded in making a valuable 
contribution to our better understanding of our past and of ourselves. 


BRADLEY D. BARGAR 
Jamestown Community College 


THE LOWER JORDAN VALLEY PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
SETTLEMENT. By David G. Williams. Proceedings of the Lehigh 
County Historical Society, vol. 18. (Allentown, Pennsylvania. 1950. 
Pp. 181, illustrations and plates. $6.00.) 


One of the most important fields of historical research is that of 
local history, where the techniques of microscopic examination often 
reveal details that would be missed by students of the broader picture 
of history and actually change their conclusions. Certain projects of this 
type are desirable for every community. This little volume is an excel- 
lent example of a minute description of the physical characteristics of 
a small part of Pennsylvania. A work of love, it illustrates Germanic 
settlement, land holdings, houses, barns, cellars and farm buildings, 
in an area populated from the Palatinate and other Rhenish states. The 
narrative is comparatively slight, there being but fifty pages of text, 
and the portion which relates to the origins of settlement is a general 
summary of published sources, The real value of the book lies in its 
tables of land warrants and patents, its maps, pictures, architectural 
plans, and tables of archaeological detail. Anyone who has tried to trace 
land titles will recognize the importance of the tables, for every locality 
is more or less covered by often unsatisfactory studies of original land 
grants. The difficulty of the project is well illustrated, and the compiler 
should be complimented on its successful completion. One third of the 
patents were completed by others than the original warrantees, Caspar 
Wistar and William Allen being two owners of a number of grants who 
did not settle in the area. 

The book’s major contribution is in the field of historical archaeology 
and architecture. One is struck by the fact that the stone houses and 
structures of the Lower Jordan Valley were built when prosperity al- 
lowed their owners to discard log structures which have not survived. 
One is also struck by the apparent constant change in the physical char- 
acter of the land, for even the course of the old roads is conjectural. A 
great deal of work remains to be done in tracing those roads. 

The reviewer hopes that Mr. Williams, having carried his study thus 
far, may later trace the history of the families that occupied the struc 
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tures which he describes. It is hard to conceive of a community where 
no family papers have survived, or where official records of court pro- 
ceedings are insufficient to show the character of the individuals and 
their problems. An examination of accounts of more populous areas, 
such as Salem, Massachusetts, should reveal the next step to be taken. 
One can hardly expect to draw upon the memories of pre-revolutionary 
settlers, or their children, for the vivid accounts that are needed, but in 
following the descendants of the Troxel, Knauss, Good, Saeger, Lardner 
and other families, many of whom are in the west, it should be possible 
to uncover unexpectedly rich sources outside of Lehigh County. 


DAVID C. DUNIWAY 
Oregon State Archives 


THE OLD OREGON COUNTRY: A HISTORY OF FRONTIER 
TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND TRAVEL. By Oscar Osburn 
Winther. Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series No. 7. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University. 1950. Pp. 348. Paper bound. 
$5.00)! 


Much of this book has appeared elsewhere, especially in Mr. Win- 
ther’s The Great Northwest (New York, 1947). The author points this 
out, and there is nothing reprehensible in such borrowing: many a good 
book would be better if it incorporated material previously published 
in articles. It would be worth while merely to collect some outstanding 
articles on the Northwest, as those by Charles M. Gates, Dorothy O. 
Johansen, J. Orin Oliphant, Dan E. Clark, and Winther himself. The 
principal problems in reusing material toward what professes to be 
more than a collection are problems of genuine articulation, and these 
problems Winther has not entirely solved. He has transferred long pas- 
sages verbatim from his other writings; while he has added much useful 
detail, including footnotes, he has not much improved the style. For 
instance, in quoting from John Meares on the sea otter in The Great 
Northwest (p. 24), he says, “the killing of this animal was a far more 
hazardous operation than whaling.” In The Old Oregon Country (p. 
16), he introduces the same quotation by referring to “how the mighty 
sea otter was caught by skilled native hunters, the killing of which was a 
far more hazardous operation than whaling.” Much of the book suggests 
not so much a reworking and refining of earlier work as transcriptions 
of notes, imperfectly joined. A chapter on “Immigrant Trails” ends 
abruptly with the following paragraph: “Also informative were the 
reports of John C. Frémont who, for two years following the visit of 
Wilkes, explored the region east of the Cascades between the Dalles and 


1 Published also in a cloth-bound trade edition by Stanford University 
Press, at $7.50. 
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Klamath Lake” (p. 121). There are suggestions of haste in errors in 
punctuation, awkwardness of phrasing, and some apparently loose 
statements (as on p. 129: “. . . . Congress had in mind military contin. 
gencies ...., and for this reason these and subsequently built roads in 
the territories were known as federal roads.’’). 

Yet The Old Northwest is likely to be a standard reference work, and 
standard collateral reading. If much of it has appeared in a textbook, 
Winther based the textbook on an unusual amount of research. He 
has used much contemporary material, and it gives authenticity to his 
descriptions, especially of steamboat and stagecoach systems. This is not 
his best book (this reviewer's favorite is his Express and Stagecoach Days 
in California?), but it is a useful contribution. 

EARL S. POMEROY 
University of Oregon 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. By E. Louise Peffer. 
(Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 341. $4.50.) 


The controversy over the disposal of the public lands which provoked 
the Webster-Hayne debate in 1830 has flared up periodically in the en- 
suing hundred and twenty years. Miss Louise Peffer in The Closing of the 
Public Domain records the history of public lands in the last half-century, 
starting with the conservation program of Theodore Roosevelt and clos- 
ing with the attempt of Senator McCarran, the unreconstructed West- 
erner, to ease the transfer of the remaining public lands to private hands. 

This volume fills a much needed gap in the development of land 
policy. Although the account is carried down to 1950, the nature of the 
subject matter and the documentation makes it unlikely that the passage 
of time will necessitate any substantial revision of the narrative. The 
interpretation of developments during this period occupies less secure 
ground, but even here the efforts of the author to maintain complete 
objectivity suggests that the volume will have permanent value. Miss 
Peffer, for example, does not subscribe to the theory that Lucifer led the 
opponents of conservation; nor dees she contend that supporters of 
the movement were entirely free of special-interest bias, ambition, and 
the desire for power. Speaking of the Roosevelt-Pinchot program, she 
observes: “The self-righteous tone of administration utterances was 
offensive. Much of the opposition was sincere if shortsighted; neverthe- 
less, the West was indicted because of its desire to progress by the only 
means it knew.” 

The author follows in detail the progress of conservation legislation 
in Congress as the lawmakers groped their way from a policy which per- 


2 (Stanford University, 1936.) 
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mitted unrestrained private development of the nation’s resources to a 
policy which sought the dual—but in some measure incompatible— 
objectives of preserving these resources and opening them up to intelli- 
gent, orderly exploitation. The vacillation and uncertainty, the slow 
advances and precipitate retreats that characterized congressional policy 
toward conservation reflected the multiple interests involved and the 
settled tendency of lawmakers to tackle controversial problems warily. 
Miss Peffer notes the perverse whimsicality of the 52nd Congress, which 
passed legislation in 1891 authorizing the President to establish forest 
reserves but refused to appropriate the funds necessary for implementing 
the legislation. Later Congresses remedied this omission but applied 
the same technique of withholding adequate funds to initial statutes 
regarding prohibition, pure food and drugs, and railroad safety devices. 
Hence the history of conservation legislation was representative of the 
congressional approach to specific reform programs. 

The author cast valuable light on the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 
emphasizing the fact that the two men, who incidentally reflected the 
views of their superiors, honestly disagreed as to whether the executive 
possessed power to withdraw public lands from entry in lieu of specific 
authorization from Congress. The mineral lands which Roosevelt with- 
drew from entry and Taft restored provided the basis for the quarrel. 

The analysis of the economic pressure groups influencing conserva- 
tion legislation is exhaustive, but reference to political groups is cursory. 
This may be beyond the purview of the author's announced topic, but 
the reader deserves the insights {rom her research. For example, reference 
might profitably have been made to the contradictions which conserva- 
tion introduced into the Progressive movement, winning the support of 
standpat Eastern Republicans and stimulating the violent opposition of 
the insurgent Republicans. At other points, political overtones warrant 
attention. 

It is also to be regretted that the book did not include some more 
definite material on the leadership of the opponents of conservation 
as a contrast to the admirable sketches of Roosevelt and Pinchot. The 
author leaves the impression that the opposition to conservation shifted 
with the issue, but this does not entirely satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader regarding individuals like Congressman Mondell of Wyoming, 
who bobs up as an obstructionist at regular intervals. 

Whatever the individual preference with regard to details, there will 
be general agreement that Miss Peffer has given the subject an accurate, 
scholarly treatment. All students of the public lands will find her volume 
indispensable. 


GEORGE H. MAYER 
Purdue University 
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AMERICAN CULTURE AND RELIGION. By William Warren Sweet. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1951. Pp. 114. $2.50.) 


This little volume consists of six essays published in special com- 
memoration of the dedication of the Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University. Previously the essays were presented as 
the Southwestern University Lectures for 1947. They take up the themes 
of “Cultural Pluralism in the American Tradition;” “Protestantism and 
Democracy;” “Natural Religion and Religious Liberty;” ‘Methodist 
Unification;” “The Church, the Sect, and the Cult in America;” and 
“Ecumenicity Begins at Home.” 

The facts of our diversified racial and cultural heritage and the 
groups that contributed to it are well enough known to students of 
American history. In the light of racial, linguistic, and religious differ- 
ences Professor Sweet raises the question of what makes us a nation. He 
finds the answer in common experiences, common memories, and belief 
in a common future of which we can all have a part. If one is inclined to 
quarrel with this hypothesis as an oversimplification, he may be reminded 
that just about anything we have achieved can be placed in the cate. 
gories of experience and memories. 

Much importance is attached to the “left wing” branch of Protes 
tanism which contributed to democracy two basic intellectual principles: 
the “right of free inquiry” and “the priesthood of all believers;” the 
first of which led to liberty and the second to equality. The left wingers 
among the Protestants are defined as those who stressed Christianity as 
a life rather than its doctrinal or institutional aspects. From them 
stemmed such fundamental democratic ideas as freedom of speech, 
assembly, press; the right of self government and separation of church 
and state. Democracy had its deepest roots where these ideals were 
allowed to be planted. Although it was right wing Protestantism that 
was first established in America, the great immigrations of the nine- 
teenth century, the colonial revivals, and the influences of pioneering 
brought eventual ascendancy to the radical groups. Professor Sweet 
believes that if we are to retain the great basic freedoms “they must be 
preserved by a united and intelligent Protestantism.” 

For those who have wondered why the popular and revivalistic 
bodies supported Jeffersonian democracy Professor Sweet finds the an- 
swer in a kinship of ideas which they held with the rationalists and 
intellectual liberals. These were the concepts of religion “as primarily 
a concern between God and man,” the emphasis on the simplicity of the 
teachings of Jesus, and agreement on anticlericalism. This interesting 
interpretation is based on the grounds that revolt was less against Chris 
tianity than the church. 

The author attributes Methodist unification to the fact of the “grow: 
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ing historical mindedness among the leaders of the three Methodist 
bodies” which gave them a common understanding of the issues which 
divided them. Professor Sweet believes that only with the development 
of a common viewpoint can the Baptists and Presbyterians expect to 
compose their difference. Hence, the plea for more and better writing 
of their history. 

The discussion of the church as a well-established body, the loosely 
rooted sect which regards religion as a matter between the individual 
and God, and the fanatical, overemotional cults is suggestive. Of par- 
ticular interest is the process by which a sect develops into a more 
respected church, as illustrated by the Methodists in the past and cur- 
rently by the Nazarenes. 

The plea for ecumenicity is well taken, for Professor Sweet sees the 
differences among American Protestants as based on trivialities rather 
than the great Christian universals. American Protestantism, he believes, 
has the chance “to set the ecumenical pace for the world” if it will only 
forget the petty localisms that have divided it and muster the great 
common principles and beliefs that unite Christians everywhere. 


W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By L. Ethan 
Ellis. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. Pp. x, 604. $5.00.) 


The author has set as his goal “a succinct account” and states that his 
“guiding principle has been to include such material as would give the 
reader a working tool for understanding the main forces which shape 
American foreign policy and the chief avenues which that policy has 
followed.” He is more successful in achieving the latter than he is in 
presenting the main forces shaping foreign policy. Unfortunately, little 
attention is given to the domestic forces or foreign developments which 
have shaped American foreign policy. Perhaps this was a necessary 
sacrifice to brevity. 

The book is a highly readable account of American diplomacy. It 
is remarkably free from bias, is interesting without pandering to the 
desire for colorful but largely irrelevant anecdotal material, and the 
presentation is clear, Every chapter gives evidence of careful study of 
most of the significant research which has appeared in print. While the 
book is not encyclopedic, perhaps it is thereby a better textbook. By 
emphasizing major developments and problems and omitting material 
having little relevance today, the author presents a book which should be 
highly useful in the classroom. 

It is much less novel in its interpretations than it is in its organiza- 
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tion. The author incorporates the generally accepted explanations of 
our relations with Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 

Prospective users may object to the book’s organization, which is 
mainly topical. In Chapter VIII, entitled “Retreat to the West,” is a 
history of the Monroe Doctrine from its enunciation in 1823 to its 
internationalization at the Buenos Aires Conference in 1936. The 
reader then turns to a chapter on relations with Mexico and pursues 
that topic up to the present day. This is followed by two chapters on 
relations with Great Britain, each dealing with particular phases of 
American-British relations during the nineteenth century. 

Such a pattern of organization seems to this reviewer to have a major 
weakness. The treatment of rather specialized topics by themselves leaves 
the student without an adequate understanding of the interaction and 
interrelationships of these factors. This is well illustrated in the separate 
chapters on Europe and the Far East, where little is said concerning the 
influence of events in the Far East on Theodore Roosevelt's policy in 
Europe. Likewise, the treatment of relations with China and Japan in 
separate chapters fails to convey fully the very close relationship between 
our policies toward those two countries. 

The book is well printed, has a good set of black and white maps, is 
well footnoted, and has a good bibliography. 

PAUL A. VARG 
The Ohio State University 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT: HOW THE UNITED 
STATES GAINED, GOVERNED, AND IN PART GAVE AWAY 
A COLONIAL EMPIRE. By Julius W. Pratt. (New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 460. $4.50.) 


When American schoolchildren call the roll of world empires, the 
American Empire is rarely included. The word “empire” connotes 
greed, avarice, and exploitation, of which the American would rather 
not believe himself guilty. But Americans need not omit their empire 
from the world’s list, for, according to Julius Pratt’s newest book, we 
need not be ashamed of our imperial experiment. Imperial relationships 
between rulers and ruled need not necessarily be bad, and Pratt’s story 
of how we gained, governed, and in part gave away an empire is a tale 
of a benevolent imperial power whose rule, although at times selfish, 
harsh, and unreasonable, was “aimed steadily at the material and 
educational advancement of the colonial peoples and the development 
of their capacity for self-government.” 

Pratt’s book falls into three sections. The first four chapters cover 
the acquisition of the empire. The story is familiar to every student in 
the field: the revival of imperialism in the 80's and go’s, the Hawaiian 
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Revolution (retold from the author’s Expansionists of 1898), the Span- 
ish-American War, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba, the Panama 
Canal, the Caribbean protectorates, and the Virgin Islands. Pratt takes 
strong issue with the economic determinists by denying the charge that 
the Caribbean policy of the United States was primarily one of financial 
imperialism. The compelling motive, he says, was “political and strate- 
gic rather than economic.” Chapters 5, 6, and 7 concern the governance 
of the empire: the administrative machinery and enlightened general 
policy at home, the progressive evolution of territorial self-government 
and the economic relationships, that is, the mutual economic effect 
of the imperial connection on the United States and on the colonies. 

Pratt’s general conclusion is that the economy of the mother country 
was but little affected by the colonies, while the colonies benefited 
greatly by the connection with the parent. Pratt rightly points out the 
economic factors that conditioned the American policy toward the 
colonies, particularly the Philippines, and does not hesitate to record the 
unpleasant fact that the “‘law thrusting independence upon the Philip- 
pines showed little statesmanship and no generosity. It sacrificed the 
well-being of the Philippines for the supposed benefit of the American 
farmers and workers, disguising the injury with the kiss of independ- 
ence.” The remaining two chapters deal’ with the liquidation of the 
Empire. Again the story is a familiar one: timid beginnings under Hard- 
ing and Coolidge made possible by world conditions, the real beginnings 
with the advent of the Quaker President who was strongly anti-imperial- 
ist and a true son of nineteenth century liberalism, and the flowering 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt. The book closes with the “revival” of 
imperialism made necessary by World War II and the quest for security 
in outlying possessions and bases. 

This book is no interpretative study; it blazes no new trails; it 
presents no startling ideas or theses. It is not a contribution of the 
stature of the author's previous studies, but it has, nonetheless, its merits. 
Pratt has digested a great deal of material on the acquisition, govern- 
ing, and liquidation of the American Empire and has given us an able, 
factual narrative which will be extremely useful as a text in the field. 


ARMIN RAPPAPORT 
University of California. 


HERBERT HOOVER'S LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY. By Alexander 
De Conde. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiii, 154. 
$3.00.) 


The fact that the most memorable events of Herbert Hoover's ad- 
ministration were domestic has distracted attention from some of his 
more rewarding efforts. When Hoover became president, our relations 
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with Latin America were at a low ebb. His administration marks a 
change in national policy from “big brother” to “good neighbor,” from 
the big stick of Theodore Roosevelt to the friendly co-operation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. De Conde points out an often forgotten 
fact—that the Good Neighbor policy was largely an intensification of the 
program inaugurated by Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. De Conde does an admirable job of presenting Hoover’s Latin- 
American policy in a favorable light. He reminds us of Hoover's 
friendly interest in Latin America during his eight years as Secretary of 
Commerce, and of his unprecedented good-will tour of South and 
Central America as president-elect. While reactions to his Latin-Ameri- 
can junket varied, Hoover generally was well received and his sincerity 
not questioned. 

On his visit to South America Hoover discussed the long-standing 
“Question of the Pacific” with statesmen of Chile and Peru. He learned 
the grounds on which they would be willing to consider the final settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica dispute, and after becoming president he 
proposed a solution which the contending countries accepted and ratified, 
Helping to end the unhappy differences between Peru and Chile 
undoubtedly was one of Hoover's greatest accomplishments in Latin- 
American relations, for the problem had defied solution for nearly half 
a century. 

In attempting to discourage violent acts between Latin-American 
nations, Hoover adopted a policy of not recognizing title to territory 
acquired in violation of treaties. In 1932 this attitude was followed by 
Latin America during the struggle between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
the Chaco region. The same principle was invoked with regard to the 
contest over Leticia hetween Peru and Colombia. 

Under Hoover's aegis the Monroe Doctrine was radically modified, 
for Hoover and his Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, abjured 
intervention under any circumstances. By actions as well as words they 
convinced many justifiably suspicious Latin Americans that the Monroe 
Doctrine was directed against European aggression, and not against 
Latin America. The significance of this accomplishment will be realized 
when one remembers that in 1895, Secretary of State Richard Olney had 
declared: ‘Today the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent, .... and its fiat law * Hoover and Stimson not only 
emphatically renounced intervention but refused to adhere to the 
former policy of protecting Americans and their property wherever they 
might be. 

During the depression various Latin-American governments de- 
faulted on their loans, and the Hoover administration was importuned 
by American investors to secure them against loss. In earlier times simi- 
lar conditions might have led to intervention, but under Hoover no 
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such action was contemplated. Much of his success in winning the trust 
of Latin America, however, was undone by his failure to veto the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill in 1930. Immediate objections were raised by 
some countries, and retaliatory measures were taken. 

Another Latin-American problem faced by Hoover—the presence of 
Marine detachments in Nicaragua and Haiti—was inherited from his 
predecessors. The removal of the Marines could not be accomplished 
precipitously without serious repercussions, but a gradual withdrawal 
was begun. By January, 1933, the Marines were gone from Nicaragua 
and the number in Haiti had been reduced. 

Hoover's administration coincided with a particularly unsettled 
period in Latin American history, for revolts occurred in nearly every 
country. Maintaining correct relations under such conditions was a 
constant nightmare for the authorities in Washington. Hoover's policy 
was to place an embargo on arms to a country as a whole or at least 
to its rebels, an act which generally favored the legal government. In the 
case of the Vargas revolt in Brazil, however, the rebels triumphed and 
were aloof toward Washington until another revolt, in 1932, convinced 
them of the propriety of the policy. 

The place of credit for the Good Neighbor policy has been the sub- 
ject of much debate. Actually credit does not lie completely with any one 
man or administration. But, as Mr. De Conde maintains, Hoover was 
one of the important architects of that policy. 

This little volume is a worth-while addition to the works in United 
States foreign policy and Latin-American history. It contains a useful 
bibliography and bibliographical statement. And finally, the book is 
written in a clear, straightforward style. 


DONALD E. WORCESTER 
University of Florida 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. (Revised ed., New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 730. $5.25.) 


Professor Latourette, a long-time student of the Far East, has written 
several textbooks on China and Japan. In the present work his emphasis 
remains with these two countries, but he also devotes some attention to 
Inner Asia and Southeast Asia, and considers India, Burma, and Ceylon 
to the extent that they have entered into Far Eastern history. Chrono- 
logically it begins with the early history of India, China, Japan, and the 
“lesser lands,” but, according to the author, the “objective of elucidating 
the contemporary scene is kept in mind.” Professor Latourette, in this 
book, is primarily interested in political history, but he does give some 
space to culture, religion, language, and literature. The book is divided 
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roughly into two equal parts, the first half being concerned with the Far 
East before the Western impact, and the second half dealing with the 
revolutionary changes that followed the coming of the West. 

In looking at China before the Western impact, the author finds 
that the bond of empire was cultural rather than racial. Social control 
was exercised, not by the central government, but by local self-govern- 
ing units. Confucianism, in the author’s view, played a leading role. 
“Chinese civilization was primarily based upon the ideals which we as- 
sociate with the name of Confucius and which had their leading ex- 
ponent in that sage” (p. 185). At the same time he believes Confucianism 
was responsible for many of China's ills. Thus he asks: “Why was it that 
the creativity of the Chinese has slowed down in recent centuries, espe- 
cially since the Sung? Why for over half of the nearly ten centuries since 
the advent of the Sung has China been ruled in whole or in part by 
aliens?” (p. 186). He suggests that the answer is not certain; but “the 
clue to the mystery seems to be in the nature of Confucianism and in the 
fact that for nearly two millenniums China was constricted by her sys- 
tem of government within the strait jacket of that one school of philos- 
ophy.” But with the coming of the West the strait jacket was broken, and 
revolutionary changes were set into motion. Professor Latourette be- 
lieves that the fundamental revolution has proceeded farther in China 
than elsewhere in the Far East. “Here the disintegration of some of the 
institutions through which the basic principles of the inherited culture 


had been transmitted had been almost complete” (p. 715). In contrast- 
ing the Russian and Chinese revolutions, the author sees a “difference be- 
tween the geniuses of the two empires:” 


Russia was accustomed to autocracy and regimentation. When the rule of the 
Communists was substituted for that of the Czars the nation, after brief 
resistance on the part of minorities, fell obediently into line. China, while 
under a monarchy, had had a government very much less centralized than 
that of Russia and responded traditionally to example and moral suasion 
rather than forceful regimentation. Her reintegration, therefore, would have 
to come as a result of the loosely coordinated efforts of many individuals and 
groups. It would be much slower. The end result, however, might be some- 
thing much more akin to that which the West meant by democracy than was 
what was seen in Russia (p. 502). 


As is well known, the Japanese response to the West was different 
from that of China, and the author seeks to explain this in terms of the 
basic conservatism of the Japanese, the stratified character of the society, 
the existence of a centralized administrative system under the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, the Emperor system, and the military tradition. With 
the coming of the West, Japan also underwent revolutionary changes, 
but these changes were not nearly so sweeping as those occurring in 
China. Until 1945, the Japanese managed to conserve the main features 
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of their traditional institutions. The Occupation authorities, however, 
tried to change the character of some of these institutions, but, as the 
author states, “Certainly by 1951 it was not clear that the basic revolu- 
tion desired by SCAP was really taking place (p. 708). Nevertheless, the 
old structure has been shaken, so that ideology has become one of the 
basic problems of contemporary Japan. The Emperor system has de- 
clined, democracy is making progress but seems “scarcely adequate to 
the needs of the Japanese.” So far Communism has won over only a small 
minority. The future of Japan, as the author sees it, is uncertain. 


Being the fruit of many years of teaching and writing, this book has 
many merits. Its chief weakness is that it describes more than it ex- 
plains. One is hard put to find themes on which one might hang his 
facts. In a number of plates Professor Latourette indicates that he is 
aware of the larger issues. Thus on page 295 he asks: “Why was it that 
European and especially Western European peoples should be the ones 
to give rise to the machine and to modern science and should, even be- 
fore the beginning of the machine age, set themselves to exploring the 
world?” He replies that we do not know. “Yet it would be extremely 
important to be able to determine the causes of the phenomenon. If 
we had the correct reply we would be better able to forecast the future. 
It might then be possible to tell whether the dominance of European 


peoples, which is a matter of only one or at most four centuries, is to 
continue or whether it is transient.” 


Most students would like a more reflective book which would suggest 


answers to some of these big issues. Facts alone cannot elucidate the 
contemporary scene. 


NOBUTAKA IKE 
Stanford University 
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0/2) 
New Chapters 


Since our last issue went to press, we have added nine new chapters 
to our fraternity roll; this brings the total number of chapters at present 
to 105. 

Delta Alpha (University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida) was 
installed on April 13, 1951, by Dr. Donald Worcester, member of Chi 
(California) and charter member of Gamma Eta (Florida), assisted by 
Dr. Frank Sessa, charter member of this new chapter and past president 
of Beta (Pittsburgh). 

Delta Beta (Occidental College, Los Angeles) was installed on May 
11, 1951, by Dr. Francis J. Bowman of Xi (Southern California), past 
national councillor and present member of our editorial board, assisted 
by Ben Dixon, charter member of Beta Kappa (San Diego State), and 
members from Xi. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio) was installed on 
May 18, 1951, by Dr. Lowell Ragatz of Zeta (Ohio State), national 
councillor and national honorary member, assisted by others from Zeta. 

Delta Delta—our one hundredth chapter (Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska) was installed May 24, 1951, by Dr. George A. Anderson, 
charter member of Alpha Omicron (Kansas), assisted by Dr. Kenneth 
Rossman, Zeta (Ohio State), and department chairman at Doane. 

Delta Epsilon (Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana) was in- 
stalled on May 28, 1951, by Dr. George Maynard of Zeta, now faculty 
adviser of Beta Sigma (Franklin College), assisted by the following, who 
are charter members of the new chapter but belonged to others pre- 
viously: Chase Mooney, Eta (Southern Methodist), Charles Bayard of 
Sigma (New Mexico), and Ed Natharius, a charter member also of 
Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 

Delta Zeta (College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas) was installed 
on May 26, 1951, by Dr. Marvin Becker, faculty adviser of Alpha (Arkan- 
sas). 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton, Dayton,Ohio) was installed on 
May 29, 1951, by Dr. B. H. Pershing, charter member and faculty 
adviser of Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg), assisted by Mr. Dominic de la 
Salandra, of Beta (Pittsburgh), who is a charter member of the new 
chapter. 

Delta Theta (Manhattan College, New York City) was installed on 
June 6, 1951, by Dr. Arthur P. Watts, National President and member 
of Gamma (Pennsylvania). 
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Delta Iota (University of Washington, Seattle) was installed on 
November 23, 1951. Raymond Muse, now of Gamma Psi chapter (Wash- 
ington State College), was the installing officer. He was assisted by Rich- 
ard P. Cecil, member of Beta Beta (Stanford University). 


Chapter News 


Muhlenberg College (Kappa) annually offers competition for two 
prizes in history, and again this year winners of both were members of 
Phi Alpha Theta. The prize for American history, donated by the 
Liberty Bell chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
was won by Ernest L. Dreeman, for his 2ssay, ““Vallandigham and Gen- 
eneral Order #38.” Henry E. Johnson, secretary-treasurer of Kappa, won 
the prize offered by the chzpter for the best historical paper, with an 
esay on “The Controver,y between Abelard and St. Bernard at the 
Council of Sens.” 

The monthly programs of the chapter followed the usual pattern of 
student-led discussions on current problems. The chapter attended a day- 
long symposium on foreign policy, held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in February. The annual spring banquet was held at the 1760 
House, a historic tavern in nearby Trexlertown. Dr. Burr C. Brundage 
of Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College) was the speaker. He discussed weak- 
nesses in American education generally and specifically pointed out the 
need for an absolute standard of judgment in American historiography. 
Members of Alpha Chi chapter also attended the banquet, which was 
the highlight of the 1951 year. 

With the University of Minnesota celebrating its centennial year in 
1951, Phi chapter has been correspondingly active. Most meetings were 
dinners held in Minnesota’s splendid Coffman Memorial Union (to the 
envy of our other chapters) with a fine list of speakers and topics. 

Professor John Bowditch, recently returned from three months in 
France and Italy, was one speaker. At a dinner meeting in which forty- 
one people participated, Professor Herbert Heaton gave a spirited talk 
on his sabbatical spent in the British Isles. A “beer bust” was held at 
the Tap Room of the Glueck Brewing Company, feudal fief of chapter 
president Al Gluek. Here Professor W. D. Beatty, who had spent the 
year 1949-1950 in Chile and other Latin American countries, spoke on 
recent Latin America. The delegate to the National Convention in 
Chicago, Mr. F. W. Kohl meyer, reported on the convention. On April 27, 
at the final meeting, Professor John Weaver of the Department of 
Geography, spoke on the topic, “Unfolding the Arctic Map.” The new 
chapter president, Roger D. Derby, has been an instructor in history 
and received the greater University Fellowship for 1951-52, which will 
enable him to finish work on his Ph.D. thesis. Miss L. P. Olsen, new 
secretary, is a superior chapter historian. 
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The chapter presidents of Omega (Gettysburg College) have been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa every year except one since the chapter was 
installed in 1939. This year, out of the twelve elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
(from a senior class of 225), five were history majors and all five were 
members of Phi Alpha Theta. 

The Alpha Alpha (Lehigh) chapter scheduled as its final meeting of 
spring term a picnic buffet supper, with informal discussion as brain 
food and main course. Donald Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, 
who lives in Allentown near the Lehigh campus, was invited to attend 
as honored guest. 

Beta Nu informs us that Volume IV, the 1951 edition of The Davis 
and Elkins Historical Magazine was ready for distribution in April. This 
issue contains these articles of general interest: “The Beverly-Elkins 
Court House Fight,” by Don Rice; “Boyd Wees and the Development of 
the Community of Elkins,” by Donald Wees; “Indians in Randolph 
County,” by Dr. G. D. McNeill; “A Brief History of Palestine,” by Dr. 
S. W. DuBose; and “Ida L. Reed as a Hymn Writer,” by Susan E. Ward. 
Single copies are fifty cents; a two-year subscription is one dollar. This 
chapter’s project deserves wide support. Dr. T. R. Ross, at Elkins, West 
Virginia, receives subscriptions. 

At the first Phi Alpha Theta, all-University Convocation on March 
1, 1951, Beta Upsilon of University of North Dakota sponsored as 
speaker Dr. Charles R. Hiscocks of the Political Science Department at 
the University of Manitoba, formerly of Madras and Vienna. This rep- 
resents a resumption of exchange lectures between the University of 
North Dakota and its neighbor to the north, Manitoba University. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University, Ohio) sponsors a 
chapter contest for the best student paper in the field of history, 
known as the John Schwarz History prize—being named after Professor 
Emeritus John Schwarz. 

At the installation of Delta Beta chapter at Occidental College, Dr. 
N. Andrew Cleven, Honorary President of Phi Alpha Theta and 
founder, attended as a guest. Although received too late to be read at 
the installation, Dr. Cleven sends us a letter from his old Arkansas asso- 
ciate, Senator J. W. Fulbright—a name known to all scholars. In con 
gratulating the new chapter the Senator writes: “It is one of the finest 
organizations that I know of and I am sure will be the means for 
improvement of the lives of the young men in the Occidental Chapter.” 
Dr. Fulbright was formerly president of the University of Arkansas, a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, and is the only known Phi Alpha Thetan in 
the U. S. Senate. 

Personal 

Dr. Reginald C. McGrane, of the University of Cincinnati (Gamma 

Pi), has been elected a new member of Tue Historian editorial board, 
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replacing Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh (Alpha Alpha). Dr. Gip- 
son is to be in England for the academic year 1951-52 as Harmsworth 
professor of American history at Oxford, and as Fulbright fellow. He 
also gave the chief paper at a session on colonial history at the Fifth 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London, July 9-14, 1951. 

James D. Mack, a faculty member of Alpha Alpha, has been promoted 
from acting librarian to the rank of librarian at Lehigh. He is now 
engaged in the writing of a biographical and bibliographical study of 
John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, late Governor-General of Canada. 

Dr. Richard M. Brace of Chi (California) had an excellent article on 
“General Dumouriez and the Girondins, 1792-3,” in the April, 1951, 
issue of the American Historical Review. 

The June, 1951, Mississippi Valley Historical Review carries fine 
articles by Dr. Thomas A. Bailey, Beta Beta (Stanford), and by Dr. John 
Duffy, Pi (Northwestern State College in Natchitoches, Louisiana), who 
served as delegate to the 1939 and 1950 conventions. 

At the April, 1951, meeting George H. Knoles of Beta Beta (Stanford) 
and Jeannette P. Nichols of Gamma (Pennsylvania) were elected to the 
executive committee of the MVHA for three year terms; Earl Pomeroy 
of Chi (now at Oregon) to a three year term on the Teachers’ Section; 
and Arthur E. Bestor, Epsilon (Illinois) and James A. Barnes, Alpha 
Upsilon (Temple), members of the MVHR Board of Editors. 

A committee to study the question of discrimination so far as it 
affects the meetings of the MVHA has Phi Alpha Thetans as four of 
the five members: Carl Wittke, National Honorary, as chairman; Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, Phi (Minnesota), Thomas D. Clark, National Honorary 
and Tau (Kentucky), and Colin B. Goodykoontz, Beta Epsilon (Colo- 
rado). 

Mahlon H. Hellerich, Kappa (Muhlenberg), has been advanced to 
the rank of associate professor of history at Elizabethtown College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert Lycan, Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson), author of the recent 
book, Bases of World Order, is currently completing a study of the 
foreign policy of Alexander Hamilton. 

A. H. Sanders, Alpha Zeta, has been appointed to the staff of 
Furman University. 

Dr. George W. Kyte (Chi and Alpha Alpha) has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor at Lehigh. 

American Philosophical Society grants for this year include Victor 
Be Johnson, Kappa (Muhlenberg), Robert F. Byrnes, Gamma Alpha 
(Rutgers), and Samuel C. McCulloch, also of Rutgers. 

An American Council of Learned Societies faculty study fellowship 
was granted to Thomas H. Greer, Alpha Phi (Michigan State). 

A grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council was made 
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to Alexander DeConde (Beta Beta), now at Whittier College. Historian 
Paul Smith is new president at Whittier, as is Wallace Sterling at Stan. 
ford, formerly at California Institute of Technology and the Hunting. 
ton Library. 

Arthur P. Whitaker, Gamma (Pennsylvania), was 1951 visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Glenn E. Thompson, Gamma (Pennsylvania) and charter member of 
Gamma Xi (Utica College of the University of Syracuse), has been 
granted a leave of absence to become curator of historical collections of 
S. Webb, John L. Snell, Edward Howard Brooks, William R. Setckel, 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, and the Oneida County Histori- 
cal Society of Utica, New York. Dr. Thompson has been college archiv- 
ist and instructor in history at Utica College. 

George H. Knoles and Rixford K. Snyder (Beta Beta) of Stanford 
University have compiled a volume of readings including writers from 
400 B.C. to the present. The work, admirably suited for a course in 
Western Civilization, is published by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Russia, Past and Present by Anatole G. Mazour (Beta Beta) has just 
been published by D. Van Nostrand Company. The work is unusual in 
that it is arranged topically rather than chronologically. Russia since 
the revolution is especially emphasized. 

Phi Alpha Thetans active at the last annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association included Theodore C. Blegen and 
Reginald C. McGrane on the executive committee and George L. Ander- 
son, chairman of the program committee. Among those reading papers 
were Thomas D. Clark, Arthur E. Bestor, J. Fred Rippy, John A. Har- 
rison, Garland P. Parker, Robert S. Maxwell, Allen Going, Roman J. 
Zorn, Clement Eaton, Charles W. Turner, Broadus Mitchell, William 
S. Webb, John L. Snell, Edward Howard Brooks, William R. Steckel, 
John W. Oliver, and B. H. Pershing. 

Dr. W. Turrentine Jackson (Phi) of the University of Chicago 
has accepted appointment as assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. The university is opening a College of Let- 
ters and Science on the Davis campus in September, 1951. 

Stanford University Press has recently published Pacific Outpost: 
American Strategy in Guam and Micronesia by Dr. Earl Pomeroy (Chi), 
now of the University of Oregon and recently editor of THe HisTorIiAn. 
A book by Dr. Wilbur R. Jacobs (Gamma Iota) of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, University of California, entitled Diplomacy and Indian Gifts, 
1748-1763, was also recently published by the same press. 

Phi Alpha Thetans appointed to committees of the Southern His- 
torical Association include: for Program: Frank E. Van Diver, Gamma 
Kappa (Tulane); for Nominations: Edward Younger, Mu (Arkansas 
State Teachers College), Thomas D. Clark, Tau (Kentucky); for Mem- 
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bership: Bennett H. Wall, Tau (Kentucky), David L. Dowd, Gamma Eta 
(University of Florida), David S. Sparks, Beta Omega (University of 
Maryland). 

At the University of Texas, Walter P. Webb, Beta Alpha (Texas) 
has received half-time leave to work on a book on “The Great Frontier.” 
A spring semester seminar on church-state relations in America is to be 
given by William Warren Sweet, National Honorary member now at 
Southern Methodist University. 

Richard H. Shryock, Gamma (Pennsylvania), is a member of the 
National Historical Publications Commission, as are Solon J. Buck, 
chief of the Division of Manuscripts at the Library of Congress and 
Guy Stanton Ford, editor of the American Historical Review—both Drs. 
Buck and Ford being National Honorary members. 

Named to a special committee to advise the federal government on 
the writing of a history of the present defense effort were (among 


others), Guy Stanton Ford and Conyers Read, both National Honorary 
members. 


Dr. George D. Harmon, department chairman at Lehigh (Alpha 
Alpha), is completing for early publication a source book of selected 
documents for use in the teaching of United States history. 

Dr. Armin Rappaport, instructor in history at University of Cali- 
fornia (Chi), has just had published by the Stanford University Press a 


book entitled The British Press and Wilsonian Neutrality. The book is 
a study of the reaction of the leading press organs of Great Britain to 
the neutrality policies of the United States from 1914 through 1917. 

Dr. George T. Peck of Lehigh (Alpha Alpha) spent the academic 
year 1949-50 on leave on a Fulbright fellowship in Italy. He studied the 
problems of land-reform south of Naples and is now writing a book on 
the agrarian and land-reform problems of South Italy. 

Dr. Hilary Conroy (Chi), until September, 1951, assistant professor 
of Far East history at the University of California, Berkeley, has accepted 
a position of similar rank at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The American Historical Association program committee for its 
December, ig51, meeting includes Dr. Thomas D. Clark, National Hon- 
orary and Tau (Kentucky), and Dr. Anatole Mazour of Beta Beta (Stan- 
ford), also charter member of Alpha Iota (Nevada). 

The AHA committee on Census Bureau studies in the field of immi- 
gration has Dr. Fritiof Ander of Alpha Pi (Augustana) as its chairman. 

New officers for AHA Pacific Coast Branch include as members of 
council, Dr. Ray Muse of Beta Beta (Stanford) and now Gamma Psi 
(Washington State), and Dr. Richard Van Alstyne of Xi (Southern 
California). 


Honor award of Pacific Branch AHA for 1950 in American History 
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field was made to Dr. William Steckel of Chi (California), now on the 
staff of the University of Wyoming. 

Chairmen for the Pacific Branch committees on awards for 1951 are 
Dr. Francis J. Bowman of Xi (Southern California) and Dr. Lawrence 
Kinnaird of Chi (California). 

Dr. A. P. James of Beta (Pittsburgh) has a 1951 grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society to work on Benjamin Franklin and the fron- 
tier, with emphasis on investments and land-holdings. 

Dr. Arthur Bining of Gamma (Pennsylvania) has a 1951-52 Guggen- 
heim fellowship for a study of the early American iron and steel industry, 

Richard C. Knopf of Zeta (Ohio State University) on July 1, 195), 
assumed duties as historian on the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board in 
Ohio, doing research on Indian Wars and the War of 1812. A veteran of 
War II, he is studying for his doctorate in history at Ohio State. 

Donald E. Worcester, member of Chi (University of California) and 
charter member of Gamma Eta (University of Florida), has resigned his 
position at Florida to accept an appointment as assistant professor of 
history in the University of California at Berkeley. 

Chase C. Mooney, member of Eta (Southern Methodist University) 
and charter member of Delta Epsilon (University of Indiana), has been 
promoted to associate professor at Indiana. 

O. C. Skipper (Gamma Gamma, Mississipi State College for Women) 
was on the summer session staff at Middle Tennessee State College. 

Henry B. Webb (Gamma Omega, Texas College of Arts and Indus 
tries) has been promoted to associate professor of history at San Antonio 
College. 

Fred Harvey Harrington (Alpha, University of Arkansas), now at the 
University of Wisconsin, gave the principal address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Historical Association, Jonesboro, Arkansas, April 
27-28. Ted R. Worley and Sam D. Dickinson, both members of Mu 
(Arkansas State Teachers College), also presented papers. 

A. B. Moore (Beta Omicron, University of Alabama) made the presi- 
dential address to the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical 
Association, held at Alabama Polytechnic Institute on April 6-7. His 
subject was “Rummaging in Early Alabama History.” 

Dr. Wilbur S. Shepperson, instructor at University of Nevada and 
delegate to the 1950 PAT convention at Chicago, is associate in charge 
of news section for this issue of THe Historian, and will take over as 


News Editor hereafter. The address for news notes from chapters will 
remain the same. 


New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), April 15, 1950: Jeanette Taft, Mar- 
jorie Sutton, George Ritter, Mary Carolyn Blanks, Joyce Denton. 
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November 21, 1950: Grace Godat, Robert F. Smith, Basil Dmytryshyn, 
Carolyn Virginia Scruggs, Roberta M. Bullock, Betty M. Mezger, Donn 
G. Allison, Nancy Cravens Lane, Jo Ann Wilbourn, Billy E. Henderson, 
Willard Allen Fletcher, Jr., Patricia Ann Cates. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), April 14, 1951: Doris Elaine Atkin- 
son, Carroll W. Bailey, F. Lee Benns, Hugh Gregg Cleland, Edward T. 
Duplaga, Reed Russell Eaton, Robert C. Graham, David R. Grob, 
Arthur Marshall Hayes, Lisle Kern Hazlett, Jr., Carl E. Heptner, Clifford 
John Koerth, Alex Jackson Kramer, Carolyn I. Lindsay, Doris Jean 
Lyda, Jean MacKinney, Augustine J. Marasco, Thomas F. Murtha, Clyde 
E. Muse, Jr., John J. O'Connor, Jr., Alexander J. Pentecost, George 
Raynovich, Andrew J. Schurman, Alonso Theodore Stephens, Olive 
Pauline Waddell, William R. Wilson, Robert C. Wogan, James B. 
Warden, Madlyn Martucci. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), December 18, 1950: James W. 
Beatman, Robert W. Erdos, Thomas Martin Gale, Daniel R. Gilbert, 
Frederick H. Lawton, Carol Marie Orr, Alan Stuart Oser, Maleeha 
Rahmatallah, David S. Salsburg, Kenneth M. Setton, James H. Soltow, 
Robert Tyrrell, Myrna Wingert. 

May 24, 1951: Lee N. Allen, Georgia A. Barclay, Nancy Beane Bickel- 
haupt, Merwyn Gene Hasberle, Astrid Hostrup Hansell, Sara O. Katz- 
zenbach, Marcel Pittet, Carlos Quian, Albert J. Schmidt. 

Delta (Florida State University), May 25, 1951: John Charles 
Crotty, Bettysue Davidson, Herman Lee Drake, George Anthony Que- 
sada, Wallace Ward Reichelt, Frances Louise Smith. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), May 23, 1951: Warren A. Beck, Alice 
L. Bodle, Keith Churchman, Michael Charles Conley, Milton L. Farber, 
Jr., Robert J. Hahn, Thomas W. Hawthorn, Paul C. Henlein, Frederick 
D. Hill, Richard L. Hopkins, Embrey H. Howson, Robert Lazear, Mary 
Ann Morris, Oliver D. Ross, James M. Patton, David E. Sigsworth, 
Dwight L. Smith, Earlie E. Thorpe, Arthur W. Tucker, Jr., Roy T. 
Tucker, Alice Ann Ward, Robert Watkins, Jack Wilson, Edward F. 
Yurick. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), May 13, 1951: George T. 
Fooshee, Jr., Billy Holbert Mitchell, Elizabeth Jane Bradshaw, Henry 
Baer, Josephine Diaz Mason, Billy Jack Glascock, H. A. Dawson, Joe R. 
Brooks, Edward Moore III, Harriet Ann Wade, William Neary, Carol 
Cotton, Sara Robertson Hulsey. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), February 8, 1951: Don- 
ald L. Christians, Allen D. Epp, Joseph L. Boyd, Jr., Arthur L. Johnson, 
Russell Archie Spaulding, Edwin Piper, Jr., Leonard Clarke Lehl, A. 
Donn Kesselheim, Richard J. McCormack, Alfred W. Sall, Clarence J. 
Norton. 


May 15, 1951: Marie Theresa Cuzzetto, Robert E. Hunt, Betty Jane 
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Kissler, David Lawrence Jesser, Isaac O. Lanman, Albert Eugene Ritter, 
Thomas L. Girault. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College), May 25, 1951: Donald Y, 
Dawson, William F. Russell, Charles L. Scott, Thomas R. Turner. 

July 26, 1951: Stephen W. Davis, Richard W. Howell, William Robert 
Marsh, Cornelius E. Stanley, Geneva Madge Waltz. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), April 5, 1951: Cloreda Price, 
Vernon E. Hawkins, Conrad Moore, Marie Roberts, Ophelia Fisher. 

Xi (University of Southern California), May 4, 1951: Nicholas Zoro- 
tovich, Emma Beekmann, Raymond Charles Kargl, Jack Philip Garver, 
Linda JoAnne Ryan, Raymond L. Hazlet, Gordon Howard Mueller, 
Josephine J. Balling, Frederick B. Heath, Ruth L. Funk. 

Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma), June 14,1951: Leslie 
E. Wilson, James W. Hampton, Ocal P. Jones, George Marcum Boyet, 
John Louis Holladay, Cathryn M. Green. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico), May 4, 1951: Mary B. Brooks, 
Richard Stanley Carroll, Jacqueline Vorene Cox, Carol Virginia Creitz, 
Robert E. Dawhurst, Earl M. Douglas, Donald Eklund, Robert Allan 
Figge, William J. Fischer, Jr., David Fisher, Mary Emily Gray, Virginia 
Greer, Myra Jenkins, Albert Kaplan, Marian Kelly, Mary Jolley Lutz, 
Rosario Mazza, Shelby Oliver McCoy, Carolyn Milheim, William Mosely, 
Etta Painter, Kenneth Peterson, William Reardon, Nicholas D. Simon, 
Elizabeth Stout. 

Tau (University of Kentucky), May 22, 1951: Carl B. Cone, Will D. 
Gilliam, Jr., Robert Sidney Maxwell, Shelby Thomas McCloy, Hamble- 
ton Tapp, Rhea Alec Taylor, Bennett Harrison Wall, Nancy Jane 
Bradford, Birdie Alice Brown, Samuel Carroll, John Bunyan Clark, Jr. 
Edward McKenzie Coffman, Betty Caroly Congleton, Frederick J. 
Graves, Rose Mary Haley, Edward B. Hall, Dorothy Ann Harrod, 
Marjorie Ellen Macdonald Jentz, James Allison Jones, David Dutton 
Joslyn, William G. Leger, Samuel Helm Morton, Gus E. Paris, James 
Lyndal Potts, Jr., Billie K. Roberson, Richard Silvernail, Bethania Mera- 
dith Smith, Charles Gano Talbert, Milton Houck Townsend. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), April 25, 1951: William L. Young, 
Harvey C. Thomas. 

Chi (University of California), November go, 1950: Daniel Bruce 
Adlum, Patricia M. Bauer, Jack A. Bonds, Nathaniel Hawthorne Brooks, 
Jose C. Canales, Paul Russell Crawford, Arnold Crompton, Lejeune 
Cummins, William Robert Dycus, George Edward Etue, Jr., Wayne E. 
Fuller, Demitra Georgas, Bernard V. Gilpin, Jr., Clarence Roy Kline, 
William F. Lynd, Caroline Medan, Lloyd E. Morgan, Clifford L. Nixon, 
Theodore P. Picard, Lawrence Richard Sayre, Jay C. Werlhof, Edgar 
Wickberg, Mildred S. Woertz, William Wong. 

Psi (Kent State University), May 28, 1951: George P. Argiry, Bruce 
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Bennett, Harris L. Dante, Robert A. Gegick, Mary Margaret Geib, John 
Westwood McClary, T. Edward Perry, Eugene P. Rannigan, William E. 
Smith, Mary Ann Weigelt, Richard E. Warren. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), January 12, 1950: Robert L. 
Wilson, Charles J. Meder. 

May 15, 1950: Harold C. Perry. 

May 28, 1951: Lawrence E. Collins, William LaBarre Russell, 
Michael Phillip Arra, Horace N. Heist. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), April 22, 1951: Walter Winter 
Bauman, Mary Elizabeth Day, Herbert Allen Grosswirth, Jean H. Lowry, 
Martin H. McKibbin, Jr., Janet H. Miller, Finn Petersen, Ronald L. 
Unger, Jean Marie Zimmerman. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), April 15, 1951: Alfred J. Bake- 
wicz, Joseph Anthony Gagliano, Delbert F. Goebel, George C. Hofstad- 
ter, Timothy J. Delanty, Joanne Lampe. 

Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College), April 11, 1951: 
Catherine Murdoch Draper, Charles L. Horton, Edith June Howe, Mel- 
vin E. Hogan, James Allan Miller, Richard Kenneth Kerr, Mary Ann 
Wilson, Patricia Ruth Finley, William Russell Johnston, Joseph Patrick 
Askew, Marlene Gilbert. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), May 8, 1951: Frank R. 
Stockton, Howard C. Price, Fred J. Mancinik, Walter C. Grady, William 
Dudley Geer, James L. Fleming, June E. Dillard, Robert A. Chastain, 

May 23, 1951: George H. Shriver, Jr. 

February 27, 1951: William Hart Anderson. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), April 29, 1951: Cecile S. Lichtman, Wil- 
liam L. Nystrom, Edward Lloyd Burlew, John L. Gwaltney, Jack Barry 
Levenson, Robert Haug, Raymond Earl Hearn II, Sigurd Wilhelm 
Thele, Robert O. Bryant. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), May 20, 1951: James J. Boyle, 
Julia Agnes Connolly, Beverly Harris, Francis J. McNally, Mona LaNore 
Perry, B. Alice Shelly, Alice Grace Timberlake. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State College, Arkansas), March 8, 1951: 
Stanley Preston Hobson, L. D. Springer, Jr., Jack Lloyd Burke. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), May 17, 1951: Lloyd 
E. Ash, June Bandemer, William Thomas Black, Wallace N. Jamison, 
William Trevor Shannon, Thomas Edward Prossor. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), December 13, 1950: Freder- 
ick N. Six, Ambrose Saricks, Walter Stitt Robinson, Jr., Orient Lee, 
Georgianne Hedrick, Heywood Hadder Davis, Henry H. Bradshaw. 

May 16, 1950: Freida Lee Sahm, Jane Lyon, Alan Kent Shearer. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), May 12, 1951: Russell H. Anderson, 
Robert J. Hult, Clarence F. Wittenstrom. 

April 15, 1950: James Berg, John Raschke, Robert M. Carlson. 
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Alpha Rho (University of Utah), May 25, 1951: Clayton Simmons, 
John William Stephen Ryan, Wilson C. Wood, Cecilia Grace Fung, 
Helen Hanks, Arlene Mickelsen, Jean E. Bishop, Ruth Butcherite, Anne 
Bennion, Stephen R. Covey, Francis Edward Rogan, Ernest L. Olson. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), November 13, 
1950: William Balph, Harry Swanhart, Irwin Kabat, Marion Martin. 

December 14, 1950: Robert Gold. 

February 12, 1951: Norman Hamer. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), May 24, 1951: Mary M. Boyd, 
Edwin S. Adler, Jerry G. McMahon. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), April 23, 1951: Jeanne Gaines, 
Beverly Genetti, Charlotte Klibe, Ulker Sarper. 

Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), May 10, 1951: Janet Louise Boyer, 
Ernestine L. Wilson, Arnold Vincent Plum. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), August 2, 1951:Hubert I. Beatty, 
James Michael Boyle, Jack Saunders Burrows, Mary S. Cameron, Homer 
C. Chaney, Jr., Lois Lynn Croonquist, Joyce Hawkins, Philip J. House. 
man, John Livingston, Delber L. McKee, Jean Ware Nelson, Nosratollah 
Rassekh, Robert Buford Rigney, Irvin M. Roth, Hermine Hazel Sayer, 
Frank F. Walker, Jr., James C. Wheaton. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), May 14, 1951: Russell P. 
Riley. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), May 1, 1951: Carmen Gon- 
zalez Porter, Juan J. Maunez, Florencio Pagan Cruz, Isabel Gutierrez del 
Arroyo, Rafael Garcia Palmieri, Otilia Janer Riefkohl, Jose Robles 
Gonzalez, Antonio Monteserin Morales. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), May 2, 1951: Alida Rose 
Anisman, David William Mackenzie Duncan, Charles Grant Eschenbur, 
Henry Sherman Fingado, Ronald Dell Hawthorne, Marita Hayes, Roy 
Cecil Kepler, Marilynn Knowlton, Don L. Lucas, Philip James Vina, 
Clifford P. Westermeier. 

February 7, 1950: Frederick D. Johnson. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), April 18, 1951: Richard 
Grant Ellsworth, Helen M. Cutler, Clark.W. Nelson, Keith H. Messervy, 
Joseph L. Toylor, Ernest Widtsoe Shumway, Mark Eugene Anderson. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), April 18, 1951: Janet Adams, 
Robert Louis Bigler, Mary L. Dickason, James A. Epperson, Leonard P. 
Kolla, Morgan B. Sherwood, Robin Campbell Stevens, Gretchen Ann 
Wagner, Marsha B. Watson. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), June 5, 1951: Rolland William Gorton, 
Richard Walker Tait, Fred S. Rosen. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), April 13, 1951: Walter H. 
Bennett, Mrs. Hedwig F. Lesser, James W. Bragg, Dan M. Berry, Jr. 
John W. Altman, Anthony J. Jaworsky, Robert Cooper Covington, 
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David Arthur Kearley, D. M. N. Ross, John R. Scudder, Jr., Charles D. 
Perry, John W. Davidson, Frank L. Owsley, Jr., James Robert Miller, 
Robert Terrell Finney. 

December 8th, 1950: Thomas Jackson Farris, Hugh C., Bailey. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), May 5, 1951: Richard William 
Collins, Richard O’R. Dowling, George J. Gillespie, III, John Paul 
Rodler, Hippolyte Burlin Texier, William Walsh, John H. Buchsbaum, 
Elwood Gordon Dreyer, John M. Daley, S. J., Paul A. FitzGerald, S. J., 
Charles Gilbert Kirk, Anthony Kubek, Paul Raymond Locher, John 
Joseph McDonough, Jr., Albin Ralph Treciokas, Frank H. Tucker. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), March 22, 1951: Margaret Louise 
Gamage, Robert Hansel, Lillian F. Pomeroy, Jean Sparling. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), May 26, 1951: Margaret Kiely, William 
Withers, Gloria E. Blazsik, Roger Kenneth Brickner, Edward J. Fox, 
Stanley Paul Harris, William V. Heil, Albert Kapikian, Reuben Kravitz, 
Michael J. Lombard, Jr., Adrian H. Pressman, Robert Harris Schor, 
Margarite E. Sperandeo, Peter M. Sussman, William Mohrmann Woess- 
ner. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), May 10, 1951: James Franklin Findlay, Jr., 
Boyd W. Geer, Hal Hampson Smith, Russell Windes, Jr. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), April 4, 1951: Robert V. Zibell, 
Lee Vern Barfield, Jack M. Belland, Margaret Clapp, Victor C. Dahl, 
Ruth E. Galen, Donald F. Graff, Earl T. Jensen, Norine Joyce, Gunter 
H. Ordelt, Clayton J. Weingartner. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), February 28, 1951: Stuart H. 
Sweeney. 

May 24, 1951: M. Roberta Keiter, Marie Paula Schabb, Jean Moore, 
Myrna Schlossberg, Ruth Rosenfeld, Byron Allen, Thomas G. Goertner. 

Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), April 27, 1951: Edward K. Graham, Lawrence L. Graves, Eliza- 
beth Wainwright Barber, Glenna DeWitt, Frances Dana Fulcher, Evelyn 
G. Lawrence, Emily Morgan Manlove, Kathryn Sanderson Miller, Ruth 
Rawlins, Freda Elizabeth Ward, Joy Benton Welsh, Ann Bradford. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), April 3, 1951: Barbara Lee 
Gaver, Paul J. Morsches, Jr., William Evert McKnight, Ronald Frank 
Fuller, Paul Joseph Korntheuer. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), March 20, 1951: Bette Scheibla, 
Ted Martin. 

Gamma Theta (Duluth College of the University of Minnesota), 
May 3, 1951: Eva Mae Bloomgren, Robert L. Lindberg, Eric Carl Peter- 
son, Donald Thomas Meiklel, L. S. Stallings, Jr. 

Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College of the University of California), 
March 1, 1951: Darrell Morse, Raymond George Rosales, Waldemar M. 
Besson, Evelyn Haertig, Franklin K. Gifford, B. R. Molony. 
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Gamma Kappa (Tulane University), October 10, 1949: Gilbert H. 
Oechsner, Jr. 

December 8, 1950: Elizabeth Barkdull, Betty Jean Rosen. 

May 8, 1950: Stuart Winthrop Wooddy. 

April 28, 1951: Richard M. Nash, Jr., Roy Sanders Hardy, Foster Jay 
Taylor, Maurice M. Kreeger, Jean Fenimore, James H. Bostick, Jr., 
Reinald Jose Saiz. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), May 31, 1951: Charles 
Frederick Faust, Eugene D. Pinski, Edward J. Furlong, Herbert J. Jones. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), April 18, 1951: Pauline Huling, 
Patsy L. Mulligan, Walter J. Gress, Jr., Marvin H. Bensky, William 
Kopp. 

Gamma Nu (Mississipi State College), March 21, 1951: Helen §. 
Cabler, Molloy S. Bennett, Enoch Seal, Jr., Glenn R. Gammill, Cossette 
Barr Polizo, Lee V. Pringle. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University), April 27, 1951: 
John A. Laska, Jean M. MacGregor, Richard Neville, Anna Fay Pflieger, 
William Rosenfeld, Henry G. Williams, Jr., Vernon Parkinson. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College) April 11, 1951: Harold Ralph 
Dean, William Kendrick Hinga, Myron Dale Van Ark, Ezra Frederick 
Gearhart, Don Len Buitendorp, Katema Yifru, Joann Marcia Vander 
Werp, John Alfred Johnson, Barbara Lou Weiringa, Elaine Carol 
Bolthouse. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita), April 2, 1951: Patricia Anne 
Dirck, Harry Lee Hobson, Corinne Miller. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), March 11, 1951: 
Edwin H. Gally, Ronald F. Amari, Robert E. Brown, Mark W. Knerr, 
Gloria Lou Wood, Edward Goldhamer, Emily L. Geer, Nona Leslie 
Pluff. 

December 10, 1950: Joseph K. Balogh. 

Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico), April 20, 1951: 
Donald N. MacKenzie, George Goodsaid, Gustavo Adolfo Ramirez de 
Arellano, Julio V. Guzman Ufret. 

Gamma Psi (State College of Washington), April 29, 1951: Wendell 
Jean Barbee, Donald Fabian Belander, Hsin Pao Chang, Elise Gloraine 
Elliott, Jolene Calista Goddard, Thomas J. LaRue, Jr., Norman R. 
McDonald, Cora Jean McPhail, Rose Marie Proulx, Carol Helena Rancy, 
Eugene H. Sage, Paul R. Sellin, John Ness Shaeffer. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries), April 12, 
1951: Robert E. Lee, Bennie Liska, Henry Barriger Webb. 

July 6, 1951: Jesse Franklin Benton, Mrs. Grace Jarrott, Robert 
Glenn Winchester, Auba E. Park, Edna A. Miller, Ruby Armstrong 
Wooldridge, Effie R. Rudy, Rosa E. Christensen, Sophia Eugenia 
Williams. 
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Delta Beta (Occidental College), May 11, 1951: Glenn S$. Dumke, 
Osgood Hardy, Robert G. Cleland, Andrew Kalpaschnikoff, Poon-Kan 
Mok, John E. Rodes, Henry Rizer, Earl Jager, Clark Vernon, Anthony 
F. Ceccia, Robert T. Hazelton, Nyda C. Shafer, James W. McGregor, 
Villiam J. Griswold, Robert M. Clarno, Gilbert D. Totten, Robert N. 
Spencer, Raleigh G. Hileman, James G. Lewis. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College), May 18, 1951: Frank R. Kramer, 
Carl G. Klopfenstein, Curtis C. MacDonald, Paul Schafer, Daniel Beaver, 
Leona Bibbee, Ruth Heyman, Frances Ann Weaver, Paul Sluss, Donald 
Clark Cone, Raymond Boyd Hixson, James Emile Myers. 

Delta Delta (Doane College), May 24, 1951: John Brenneman, 
William Stewart Nelson, Verlyn Barker, John Bohi, Hubert Gackle, 
Donald J. Gerner, Lyman Johnson, Gilbert Eggen, Dolores LeBar, 
Donald Wayne Marek, Kent Newmyer, Mary Alice Smith. 

Delta Epsilon (Indiana University), May 28, 1951: John D. Barn- 
hart, Prescott W. Townsend, Oscar O. Winther, Hugh M. Ayer, K. Jack 
Bauer, George Blackburn, Minerva J. Buchler, Max Cavnes, Wilmer F. 
Cline, J. Robert Constantine, Edward F. Cox, Allen G. Debus, Mary 
Jane Deton, Patricia M. Faust, Harland W. Ford, Leon M. Gordon, 
Richard K. Herminghausen, Orville J. Jaebker, Richard Jellison, Frances 
Krauskopf, Elfrieda Lang, Julian Nazor, Ralph Morrow, Lloyd A. 
Moughler, Lester K. Parker, John Pierson, Doris Mary Reed, Jane 
Rodman, Donald B. Scheick, Samuel C. Seiler, Theodore K. Shane, 
James E. Sutton, Russell E. Vance, James C. Wade, Kenneth R. Walker, 
June Waterman, Jack Weicker, Otis E. Young. 

Delta Zeta (College of the Ozarks), May 26, 1951: Arthur Harmon 
Bean, Marion H. Crump, Robert Farmer, J. V. Frederick, Darrell Hol- 
land, Mary Johnston, William Joseph Miles, Grace Elizabeth Pourron, 
Farren Mark Sadler, Louise Taylor. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton), May 29, 1951: Erving E. Beaure- 
gard, Harold H. Galbraith, John P. Gleason, Eugene A. Jablinski, 
Rev. Clement J. Lambert, Richard P. Loy, Paul J. Osweiler, William 
D. Ross, Wilfred J. Steiner. 

Delta Pi Theta (Manhattan College), June 6, 1951: Brother Am- 
brose, F.S.C., Brother Donatian Joseph, F.S.C., Brother Casimir Gab- 
iel, F.S.C., Brother Alexander Joseph, F.S.C., James Flynn, Morrison 
Swift, John Mullery, Patrick McGarry, Robert Christen, Daniel M. Red- 
mond, Peter B. Devine, James E. Welch, Robert W. Hoeffner, Harold E. 
Hazelton, John P. Hyland. 
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